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NAMELESS, 


CHAPTER VIL 

Tue next day Lilian spent entirely in her 
lonely attic. She had a strange confidence 
that Miss Ainslie’s recommendation would be 
effectual, It seemed doubting her friend in 
need to seek after other engagements until she 
heard the result of the letter to Lady Dacres, 
and some instinct, which she could not have 
explained, made the lonely girl shun the con- 
fectioner’s where she had met her knight. It 
would seem, she thought, in her maidenly 
modesty, like trying to foist herself upon his 
notice to go there again, 

She watched anxiously for the t on 
Saturday morning, the third day after her 
visit t» Leckenham, but no letter came for 
her. She thought, with a sigh, that if she did 
not hear from Miss Ainslie by Monday she 
must recommence her weary search for em- 
ployment; and as she sat, half-perished with 
the cold, in her humble room, sewing away 
industriously, her hopes were not eo bright as 
they had been the day before. 


a aM 


[DO YOU THINK YOU COULD EVER LEARN TO LOVE ME?” salD THE RECTOR, GENTLY, AS HE BENT OVER HER.] 


She was weary of work—plain sewing is in- 
finitely dreary when one has no pleasant theme 
for thought. She was wondering, with a 
vague yearning, how long Earlamere would be 
without a master, when a knock came at the 
door—a determined rap, as though the person 
from whose knuckles it emanated much ob- 
jected to be kept waiting. 

Lilian’s first thought was the post. It was 
barely ten, but she had no precise idea of the 
time of the second delivery. She sprang to 
the door and threw it open, but she did not 
find Mrs. Matthew’s buxom figure with the 
talisman in her hand, but the slight, trim- 
looking mistress of Rose Bank, very comfort- 
abl in a winter costume, trimmed 
with fur. 

She said nothing of the steep ascent, she 
never remarked upon the lack of fire, or the 
blue tint of Lilian’s fingers ; she took a seat 
upon the foot of the bed, which, seeing there 
was no second ciair, was prudent, and re. 
marked, calmly,— 

**' You see I have come to veturr your visit, 
Miss Green.’’ 

“Tt is very kind of you.” 








‘“‘ Saturday is my holiday, and I often come 
up totown. Well, I expect you are wondering 
mr news I have for you?”’ 

A bright colour came into the girl’s pale 
cheeks, 

‘*Oh! have you really heard?”’ 

“Really. I might have posted a letter to 
you last night, but as I was coming to town I 

referred to call. Well, the thing is settled; 
ady Dacres declares herself quite satisfied, 
and will expect you as soon as you can go,” 

Lilian threw herself on the ground, and, 
ee foreign grace, kissed Miss Ainslie’s 

n 


and. 

The latter drew it away. 

‘I’m not the Queen, child! Don’ttreat me 
like royalty. Well, how soon can you be 
ready? I hope you will be pretty comfortable 
there. If you like children you may get on, 
for I have heard the little Dacres are remark- 
ably pretty—though spoilt, of course.” 

er eyes travelled round the room ; shesaw 
the extent of Lilian’s wardrobe, for there was 
no chest of drawers, and the small portman- 
teau was ths only receptacle for clothes. She 
took in the state of the case at a glance. 
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ie » oat nt g Miles chen f , I will try my best.” ms PY, = - 

The gigl’s blpe eyes m rggoabtty, nev never sid nd were waren calgh: v7 st below sis 

: see We g & very. tan web i Danres/ ja a scrng h 
an old maid with a few savings if. one cannot | Castle, and I think . would be O aiienlt eyen re ates It was strange 
help other people? Lady Dierele offers a} for “Manttan of Iie yo steor ber way |:t0) exeedl @)Bouse alone. A crowd of 
hundred a-year, so you can pay me back out | clearly, let alone a ive were in the hall; but oh! how 
of your salary, Tut!” as Lilian bert to pro- It was a strange speec 


test; —'‘ I-shall not 
than I trust the parents of my pupils.” 

mi . Miss. Aiuslie’s judicious directions. 

ten pounds were made to go further than ten 

pods Have ever gone before ;then she con- 
ducted her companion to a restaurant—not 
the one—and made her eat a very good dinner. 
She then announced she must go home. 

“« Will you write to Lady Dacres-and name 
the day for your arrival? I should make it 
Monday week, I think; you would, hardly be 
ready before.” 

“TI will write. Oh! Miss Ainslie, how am 
I to thank you?” 

“Don’t try. Then a ~ go down Thope 
twelve o'clock train addington. 


The question was 
Ainslie had tried in 
gradaally. She was 
answer, for she sli 
Lilian’s hand. ~ 


“ You can’t go about' without a shilling in 
your a !” she said, when the girl remon- 
strated ; ‘and, as I said before, you can 
it back out of your a ‘salary. 
good-bye! Remember, we trust 

And the stress on those three words was the 


cn'y exhortation which she bestowed upon her, 5 







, Green, | ae abruptly ll 







art 


re — siden tenn t-iects; J-em-nessi-nine- 
nm » 

He smiled. 

“Are you? That is not very old, Miss 
“Greén.” 

“ And I shall be getting older B esas day.’ . 

‘*Older and more worldly v , 

* Does: it take much world 











two little girls?” . sh oo 
‘* Yes, if'they are ever to beqam = 
young ladies!” cried Guy Afustie, bit 
She looked st hingin surprise. f;. 
“ Forgive al me,’’— into™ ie 
eyes—‘ ; 


fact, I came nae 
good advice ; only 
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Orly assist Litfien to baa at last |: 

smiled on her : she ong more to. be 

an inmate ofan L-ho: more to | B 

enjoy the comforts to.which gentléwomen are | 26=sam 

accustomed. She cartainly heard vi i f 
end still less of 


little of her e gang 4 
duties requiedae ties t if will and effar 

could fulfil thapeney pond $ go andone;” 
and in her gratitude:she could\ha 





note in which she informed Lady. 
the date of her arrival, 

A very busy week followed, Lilian’s x 
worked incessantly; and so time flew 
at last the morning came which was to 





resist. ipo 
adding a promise to this effect li 
Dacres off 
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her on her new life, and, punctually at 


past eleven, Lady Dacres’ pm ter 


Paddington station. 


her. When her cabstapped Guy Ainslie was 
waiting to hand he® out,.It was he who 
directed the porters where to take her Inggage, 
aud who seemedas if he had/eome there on 
oom to take all care and trouble off her 
hacds, 

‘*Miss Green,” he said; with the strange 
abruptness which he and his sister both — 
sessed so strongly; “I want to speak to 
Your things will be quite safe ; I have told th the 
man to secare a seat for you &s soon as the 
train comes up. Will you take 4 turn with me 
away from all this crowd?” 

Wonderingly, Lilian obeyed him. Firstly, 
he was not a man whom any wottan would 
readily have disobeyed; secondly, she owed 
him too much to cross his wishes, 

But for some secords he did not speak, he 
seemed to have a great difficulty in begi inning 
what he had'to say. At last, he asked, 

“What has my sister told you about I Lady 


Dacres ?”’ 
Lilian might have answered “ Very little,” 
but she merely said Miss 7 had spoken 


of Lady Dacres as an old pupil. 

“ Ah l ” 

‘She said the children were pretty.” 

“Tf your life is spent with them_in the 
schoolroom you ma yg comfortable,” he said, 
slowly ; ‘‘but I told Kate Dacres Castle was 
the last place in the world for you—only she 
would not see it.” 


A faint.flush coloured the gitl’s face. 


Early a3 it wassomeone was thete before 
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different was everything to when at Lord Earl's 
| one welcomed her; no one addressed her. It 
was only when she steo&helf-it HOt 
knowing which. to. tarn, that an_under 
iaid-servact app a Sons “ATeEnt 
regions, and a wr to show her upstairs. 
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blushed and turned away, 
or said, frankly,— 
ft look- old a bit! Allonr 


+ to “ spetacles, and don’t have any 
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are to. harfoe -gon Fo pag speotacles and 


looked at her gow 2 
”* gaid Daisy, at last, 
you like: 


uy 
patiinget cae emalb ina. “Sh 
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i ernal arhed from 
the wintdow-aapil he jo-b 
book Guy Ainste. hed pias ced in n her hands. 
But whoever could read with any enjoyment 
at the very threshold of a new life? No one 
surely who was young and imaginative! 
Lilian felt perplexed by Mr. Ainslie’s warn- 
ing. She céuld not make-out the exact relations 
between Lady Dacres and the household at 
Rose Bauk. ’ Tf'shehad'simply been his sister's 
pupil, what’ could Guy bave known of her? 
ere were nearly twenty years between 
him and his sister, 20 that the fact of Lady 


Dacres’s being the latter's pupil did not make 
her out particularly yo esides, she could 
not beif she/had chi af twelve and thirteen. 


Then why should Sir John object to ‘his 
wife’s old friend ? 

It. was. all bewildering, and Lilian gave & 
sigh of relief ee soon after five e’clock, the 
train at Chepstow station, and she 
descended from the carriage feeling the. first 
stage of. her long journey was really over. 

tall footman accosted her 

“Are you the lady for “Daeres Castle, | 
ma'am?” 

Lilian confessed that she was. It was like 
a breath of the old life when she, found her, 
se‘f seated in a luxuzious- + While two 
noble horses bore her quickly over the seven 





tanh: was 
olf with oa | pues 


“Rey mh, us,’ said Pansy, diseonsolately. 
“Yowsee, Mise Green, we're not boys !” This. 
“And paps hates 


a really,” said ee. 
Tnust love yo very much, dears 
“ She won't let him.” 
Who?” 
“«“Mamma.” 

Lilian felt as if she was in an atmosphere 
of mystery. . What could it mean? The 
statements were not like the confidential out- 
pourings of children in momentary vexation ; 
they were more like a‘clear declaration of fac ts 
—of something that everyone knew and they 
were getting quite ured to, At all riska she 
changed the conversation, and the strange 
little sisters oie say to chatter quite cheer- 
fully to her, e & very grand nurse 
appeared and announced that 16 it was their bed- 


Left. al oe: the firs 
dering, a little on. new § tat 
arvemin door softly , and there stood 
before her what seemed a perfect vision of 
loveliness. 






“ Sail 





the governess. sat. b 


It was.a her own age, althougl 
she looked ter of the gods, so 
7 edna td co tall,. her figure of 

that wonderful, y so rare and 


soattzactive; her ape was black as the raven’s 


to the =a ich, influenced 
ecmplete contrast to Lilian. Both were beasti- 
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Siariolive: -at Heoken--| 
nate, zo va oH pate ‘ago ft ‘ere may? 
home 
Pe -never ea that 0. 9) od 
you, tec’ “hot Leno Deak: 
for an answer. 
how is the dear old 
fe ie eared 
a ha 
To ki 
“ oe ee Aut al Ont 
“se wee th 8, 
those were pr Si mainte: very 
happy. ibn wena’ ae me sometines, 
but she. has a heart: 
“T am sure she has,” a 


‘Do you know her welt?” dinniy. 

= my as been very kind'te me.” 

«s ” 

A long’ bileties. “Lady Dacted eat bookis 
into the‘dte, at.last she colked, z : 

“ And Kate never war really that I was 
her as 2 Fea 


Silence ; then she added, — 

os Perheps she’s ashamed of the connection.” 

“ Have you known her long, Miss Green?” 

Not very long.” 

‘*Tt can’t be very long. I ‘have only been 
away 8ix months, and I am sure T neverheard 
your name.”’ 

“Té is not six months me since I returned 
to England,” said Lilian, st 08 

“Tt doeg not take Kate Ainslie long to know 
people; she decides at once,” meditatingly, “and 
she always keeps ta her first jadgment. Now, 
she always detested Sir Johu; don’t look so 
distressed, Miss Green.” 

Lilian had to change the consetvation by 
askin or gy ws question a the children. 

{ do what you uke, L- shall not interfere. 
I a want them ke nhs ‘of my way.” 

A silence long and deep, 80 ro Tong ti that poor 
Lilian felt she was positivel oly rude in not 
breaking it, only she could think of nothing to 
say. At last Lady Dacres tarned suddenl 
towards her, and mentioned a subject whic 
was to os a vexed one between them for ever. 


“Of course you have seen Guy Ainslie. 
Whas do you think of him?” a! 
OHAPTER Vil. 


Bor Lilian Green, to call her by the name 
which she pet a ; felt a strange con- 
fusion es Lady Dacres asked her opinion of 
Guy Ainslie, aioe. even without his own 
words of warning, she would have hesitated to 
tell her saa history to this beautifal, imperious 
creature, whose loveliness had no touch of sad- 
nes?, whose dark eyes seemed ready to read 





nex: erate and throsgh. How oould she say 
Lady Dacres, “I think Mr, Ainglie generous 
aed noble,” when she must aod the 
reason for thig opinion. 
y led, gocd-nabatedy “really re + Green, | i 
my «6 r 8g een, 
you must have been. very; anobservart;; my 


‘cousin Guy is the handsomest man you would 


meet with in.a.day’s journey.” 
_* Te heb” asked Lilian, ahacnily 3; you see 


oufstretched'| I have only seen him twice.’ 


‘+ Poor old Guy,’ refleotively ; “ how ha used 
toJdecture:me when L lived:at Rose Bank—how 
long ago it seems,” 

The: governess: did mot: think. barself. called 
upon to make any’ reply: to: this, as it was 
murmured very softly, almost. as:though meant 
only for théspeaker’s owmear, She waited a 


moment, and then again asked Lady Daores her 
wishes res the children. 
iP I don't know,” said: my ledy, 


with a yawn, “se that-you keep them ont of} 


my sight I don’t much el, only you must 
manage them yourself; and not, come to me 
with any little worries,» Why I sent: to Kate 


| torecommend. me a governess was.that those 


T: chose. myself were. such utter failures; If 
you justify my cousin’s: opinion, —_ Gteen, 


|) you will have am easy. time. of! it. 


detest.childyen;. I'm stre [was never» meant 
‘for. & stepmother.’’ 

‘The days passed on, eame. with 
its sad memories; the new pons her and 
Lilian seemed to have settled: down agaregular 
inmate of Castle Dacre. As ite mistress had 


*] promised, she never interfered. Daisy and 


Pansy were left entirely to the care:of their 


‘| governess, and the-two: little maidens loved 


her with alt their-hearts, their. artless affection, 
their. winning ways, helping to soothe the 
-| heavy sorrow that had crept over Liilian's life. 
When: she bad. been: three months at the 
Castle, and'SirJohn wrote her a ie pen at his 
lady’s request, she had‘ the pleasure of sending 
back the money Kate Ainslie: had lent her, 


she could not resist writing a few lines to tell 
| of -* gratitude for all the kindnéss:shown‘her 
‘mistress of Rose Bank. 


The. reply. was. prompt, and it eame from 
Guy, not from his sister—a simple kindly letter 
such as any-gentleman might. have ome to his 
sister's friend without wronging his wife or 
fiancée had he chanced to possess one, but yet 
that letter was the first breeze whichistirred 
the tranquillity of Lilian’slife at Dacre-Castle, 

The evening after she. receivéd it Lady 
Dacres entered the school-room. She was 
dressed as splendidly as when Lilian first 
beheld her ; but the three months had wrought 
their changes. Now it was impossible for a keen 
observer to look: at Lady Dacres and not sea 
that she was unhappy—that all her luxuries, 
all her wealth, her husband’s doting love even 
could not satisfy her heart or fill the void in 
her life. 

She had never been unkind to: Lilian; she 
had never cast petty 'slights upon her governess. 
At first even she had been disposed to confide 
in the girl recommended to her by her cousin ; 
bat. Lilian did not respond to her advances, 

and so their intercourse had grown of a very 
formal and stately nature, only the haughty 
beanty never forgot that Miss Green was a 
lady, and invariably treated her as such. But 
to-night all was changed. No sooner had the 
children gone to bed than my lady entered, 
anger written on every feature of her lovely 
fase, her checks white with rage, her eyes 
gleaming with scorn. 

“ I wonder you are not ashamed to look at 
pans Miss Green,” she began, excitedly ; ‘‘ par- 

joo you thought, as I left the matter until the 

hildren were gone, I meant to look over your 
Aleceit. Tf.s0, you were bitterly mistaken.” 

Lilian rose and looked full into the er's 
face. She never quailed before the glance of 
those angry eyes; she stood there calm and 
collected in her innocence, looking, a her 
simple attire, despite her namelessness, to 
full, as beautiful and as high born as my Lady 
Dacres, 

‘*T have never deceived you, my lady.” 








Lady Dacres flashed one look of scorn at, her, 

‘*T bate lies,” 

‘* And I have told you none,” 

‘tI prefer the, evidence of my own senses.” 

“Lady Dacres,” said Lilian, with simple 
ignity, ‘ the meanest criminal on Heaven’s 
aon is, maga to know the charge brought 
against him, you will tell me in what 
I have failed in A uty to your step- children 
ange tho,day I entered your house?” 
My lady looked surprised. 

7} Sit down,” she said, imperatively, 

ay harap rather stand, Will you tell moe 
the, cause of my offence? In what have 
deceived you?” 

“ The, first night you came here you told 
me you hgd,only seen my cousin twice.” 

“I never saw Miss Ainslie but twice in my 
life, Will, you appeal to hex, Lady Dacres, if 
you doabt my word?” 

“I og not poh if you had seen Kate tivo 


hand s1;” returned Lady Dacres. ‘‘I 
am not all to her.” 
*\To whom, then?” 


“To the geptleman, with whom it seems,yor 
cornespond,, Did you not tell me you had 
oplyssen, him twice? You would nof even 
admit his good looks, and yet it seems you are 
on =o ad intimate terms to correspond 
Witda him |” 

Lilian’s brow cleared. 

‘‘ Indeed it is the trath !” she said, qaiotly. 
“‘T never saw Mr, Ainslie but twice, and whan 
his letter came, this morning I wag as much 
sarprised ag. you could be.” 

“Do you .kunow that Guy hates writing? 
—that it is with the greatest persuasion he can 
be: indueed to, write a letter?” 

“T amevery sorry he did violence to his in- 
clinations.on my behalf,” said Lilian, lightly. 
“ But really I.conld not help it. I would have 
waited quite patiently until his sister had time 
to answer my. letter.’ 

“Dovyou mean that, he only wrote instead 
of Kate2—that he sent you a letter simply 
because she could not?” 

“I mean that, Lady Daores.” 

“ And it was not a love-letter?” 

The blood»came rushing to the girl's fair 
cheska; 

“Why should you think such, things?” she 
cried, indignantly, ‘ Lady Dacras, I, can 
assure you-that I have never given a thought 
tolove.or lovers for months. I did not aven 
knowbut what Mr. Ainslie was engagad. 
Whether he be or not can make no diffareace 
to me.” 

‘“* He was angaged,’’ said Lady Dacras, with a 
strange pathos, ‘‘That union fell throuch, 
but his whole heart was in it, I do not think 
he will ever care to take another wife after 
losing his first love.” 

“Did she die?” oried Lilian, har bluo, eyes 
full of sympathy. ‘How very sad!” 

“ She did not die.” 

“ Then they may come together yet?” 

“ T hope so.” 

Lady Dacres discovered she had been miz- 
taken, and after a few civil phrases left the 
room; but, alas! she had taken Lilian’s pease 
of mind with her, 

Never would the world be quite the same to 
her again. She had thought of Guy Ainslie 
with the warmest gratitude of her nature; she 
had felt that under Heaven she owed all to 


him 

Surely of all the world she ought most to 
rejoice at his happiness; and now, when she 
heard he had had a fiancée whom he loved with 
all his heart, a terrible-sorrow ssemed to fill 
her soul, and she could almost feel a sort 
of gladness that some obstacle deferred his 
bliss. 

It was monstrous, it was ungratefal, it was 
wrong; bat Lilian had erred, in all innocence ; 
never, until she sat alone in the firelight pon- 
dering upon Lady Dacres’ suiden anger, did 
the whole truth of her misfortune come home 
to her. 

She had mistaken love for gratitude; she 
had accorded girlish fancy to Sir Ronald 
Trevlyn; but she had given » wom:2n's worship 
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«a woman's heart—to the man who had come 
to her in her sorest need, Gay Ainslie, my 
lady's cousin. 

Ia vain she checked herself, in vain she tried 
to think it a passing infatuation which she 
sould conquer! Lady Dacres’ accusation had 
opened her eyes to her one folly. She loved 
Gay now, she should love him till she died. 

She wondered just a little to whom his love 
was given, and-for whose sake zex hey og 
had been so suspicious of her; per the 
future lady of Rose Bank was an intimate 
friend of Lilian’s employer. 

*“ They need not be alarmed,” thought the 
poor girl sadly, as she went to her ; “ because 
he saved me from starvation and helped me in 
my direst need is no reason he should care for 
me. If my gratitude has deepened into love, 
if, having nothing else to care for, I have 
learned to love bis memory, such a transfor- 
mation will not take place with him. He will 
think of me kindly and pitifully, because men 
like him can’t be hard upon a weak, defence- 
leas girl; but no memory of me will distarb 
his peace ; his thoughts will be with the fiancée, 
whom fate may some day restore to him, not 
with the poor orphan girl his charity rescued 
from starvation—it may be even from a sorrow 
worse than death!” 

She took out the little note he had sent and 
determined to destroy it, since Lady Dacres 
ppm me, ase am she had no right to it. 
“Dear Miss Greey,— 

“ My sister will write to you in a few days, 
meanwhile she thanks you for your note and 
enclosure. We are both very glad you find 
yourself comfortable at Dacres Gaatle and we 
= hope that the next time you come to 

ondon we shall see you at Leckenham. 


It was so short and so simple, that Lilian 


‘decided she might keep it wi t 


wrorging 
anyone, and so she folded it away ir a little 
old pocket-book which had been her tather’s, 
and which in all the hurry and excitement of 
her flight from Earlsmere she had not for- 
gotten to bring with her. 

The next event of consequence was the 
departure of Sir John and Lady Dacres to 
London for the seaside. 

“It will be very pleasant,” said my lady, 
coming into the schoolroom condescendingly 
to say good-bye to the governess. “I always 
‘wanted a season in town. Sir John would 
linger abroad so long after we were married 
that London was empty when we got back, 
and before I was married I was too——”’ 

“Too young, perhaps?’’ said Lilian, plea- 


— 

‘“‘Too poor, I think, I was going to say. 
Kato and Guy are not what is called rich, you 
see, and I was dependent on them for every 
thiag ; besides, they kept me shut up like a 
nun. I might never have met Sir Jobn if I 
bai not been staying with some of my father's 
friends Jast spring.” 

“It is only a pleasure deferred. I hope you 
will enjoy yourself, Lady Dacre.” 

‘‘ Thanks, take care of yourself, Miss Green. 
Don’t let those children worry you to death. 
By-the-by, I shall see the Ainslies; have you 
any message? ’”’ 

But Lilian thought of that winter’s evening 
in that same room when Lady Dacres had 
brought a cruel charge against her. She could 
not, remembering that, send any message to 
Gay, and somehow, she did not like to send 
one to his sister and leave him out. My lady 
swiled a little derisively. 

“Oat of sight out of mind,” she quoted, 
lightly. ‘I shall tell them that’s what it is, 
eni that Mr. Darby has quite succeeded in 
obliterating their image.” 

A faint, sick feeling stole over Lilian’s 
neart. 

** Please do not say that, my lady! As to 
= Darby, he is nothing in the wo-ld to 
me ” 

** But he would like to ba,” 

** Indeed you are mistaken.” 

‘‘T have eyes. It seems that you have none, 





Why, Miss Green, unless you are the veriest 
coquette, you must have known whom it is 
Mr. Darby comes here to see.” 

“TI thought he came to talk to you about the 
poor te lle,” . 

Lady Dacres gave a ep ee ae laugh. 

“ The only person ks to me about 
is himself. He seems to think he's much 
to be pitied for being endowed by fate with 
a very big rectory, and no one bat himself to 
live there.” 

It was impossible for Lilian to mistake my 
—_ meaning. She was speechless from 

ismay. 

“There, don’t distress yourself,’ said the 
elder woman, merrily. “I only hope Mr. 
Darby won’t bring things to a climax while 
we're away. What should we do about Daisy 
and Pansy?” 

A great calm fell on the Castle when its 
master and mistress had departed. Lilian 
felt happier than she had done since she left 
Earlsmere, 

It was pleasant to live’ at the beautifal old 
mansion and know there was no one there she 
need fear to offend, Lady Dacres inspired 
her with a kind of dread, even when most 
amiable, Life was far more peaceful with 
rns | the two little girls to break her solitade, 
and the three enjoyed the lovely summer 
weather, and made many a little excursion 
among the picturesque country which sur- 
rounds Chepstow. 

“If sed Delos onl 
sugges » one 
would be!” 

“Bat papa!” objected Pansy; ‘‘I should 
like to see papa imes!” 

‘* Perhaps he would come,”’ pondered Daisy ; 
‘*but, oh, I would rather be without him than 
have mamma, too!” 

* You should not speak like that, dear,” said 
Lilian, though in her heart she quite agreed 
with the little speaker. ‘ Lady Dacres is your 
— now, and you ought to try to love 

er!” 

** She doesn’t loveus!’’ 

“You don’t know. She has not much time 
to attend to you; but she has never been un- 
kind to you, Daisy, or Pansy either.” 

Lilian thought she had scored a point in 
Lady Dacres’ favour ; for, indeed, she seldom 
troubled herself enough about the children to 
be unkind to them, or to interfere in any way 
with their amusements. 

** You don’t know,” objected Pansy. ‘‘ Once, 
before you came, she was dreadfully unkind. 
She slashed my hand right across with her 
riding-whip,”” 

‘Perhaps she did not mean to do it.” 

“She did! When I cried, she said it served 
me right!” 

‘‘ Then you had been very naughty.” 

“I don’t know,” said the child, doubtfully. 
‘I meant to be very kind to her. Do you 
remember her locket, Miss Green? ’’ 

“Your mamma wears half-a-dozen lockets.”’ 

“ But the one that is always on her chain, 
That she never forgets to wear?” 

Lilian recollected it well. It was of oval 
shape, of plain dead gold, rather large in size, 
and thorouguly well made, but not to compare 
with dozens of my lady’s other gems; yet it 
was never laid aside. In morning costume or 
evening robes that locket always ae its place. 

“* Well,” went on the child, easily, ‘* we had 
been for a walk with nurse, and coming back I 
saw something glittering in the avenue, and, 
of course, I picked it up, and it was mamma’s 
locket. I asked the butler where she was, and 
ran in with it to her. I thought she would be 
so pleased.” 

ud even at that distance of time there was 
a sad ringin the child’s voice, as though she 
had not forgotten her disappointment. 

“ And wasn’t she pleased?” 

‘‘Carrying it the spring came undone. I 
suppose it got loosened by falling, and so I 
could ses inside. There was a gentleman’s 
likeness, and, oh ! Miss Green, he looked so good 
and kind, I am sure he must have been very 
nice!” 


stay away always,” 
ht, “ how very nice it 


‘“‘ And you gave it back to your mamma ?”’ 
She was in her dressing-room. She had 
just come in from a drive, and I gave it her 
, just as it was. She hardly to 
where I found it, She just took her whip 
and lashed Ae J hand. I never forget 
the pain ; yet, somehow, it hart me more 
that she should have done it just when I meant 
to —_ her.” 3 
that moment Lilian never mentioned 
their stepmother to the children. She herself 
feared Lady Dacres almost as much as they 
did. . The eons, ie brilliant beauty, 
sonnet of the § fascinations of a 
whe had another trouble as the days grew 
longer. Mr, Darby seemed to have a marvel- 
lous knack of meeting her and the children in 
their evening walks. was & 
| a young man about thirty, with a com- 
ortable rectory, and an income which was 
luxurious for a bachelor. a 

From the moment of their introduction he 
had treated Lady Dacres’ governess with the 
utmost consideration, but never until ed 
lady's broad hint had Lilian fancied what 

were. 

And now, as evening after evening he met 
them and sauntered at their side among the 

wine t p ecko he al . had 
° , it was ways 
to come their way, or Daisy exclaim how odd 
it was they always met him, a great fear cams 
to the lonely girl. : 

He was omg Ae 08-0 high-born, and comparatively 
rich. He was , and true ; 
but yet she knew = hp ying — 
never feel for an. ata 

She who had been content. 

when she was an 

heiress, because she ed he loved her, 

now that she worked for her own bread meant 

to refuse & man ten times his superior in heart 

and feeling, and whose prospects were far, far 
brighter than any to be her owa. 

“ T shall never love ”’ thought Lilian to 
herself ; ‘ and, oh, I hope he does not care for 
me! I never shall marry anyone—never, 
while I live!” 

For, see, she had learnt her own secret 
now. She knew she loved Gay Ainslie. She 
could-never be aught to him. e would never 
guess her devotion, bat, while her heart was 
his, she could never plight her troth to another 
man. 

The memeet she had otene a last. 
One lovely J sy ) e girls were 
invited a4 tea in the hayfield. Tue nurses 
would be in charge. They were altogether 
more suited to preside at the entertainment 
than Lilian, and so she profited by the rare 
leisure to take her sketching into the grounds 
and see if she could secure a distant view 
which had hitherto escaped her. 

Absorbed in her occupation, she never heard 
the sounds of footsteps, she never knew she 
was no longer alone until the rector’s voice 
fell on her ear. . 

‘* Miss Green.” 

*s How you startled me!” 

“I am very sorry.” 

*¢ The chi are making hay in the five- 
acre field,” determined to ascribe his visit to 


em. 

‘*T do not want the children, naughty little 
things!” 

“ They are not naughty.” 

“ Well, they never have the sense to see when 
they are not wanted.” p 

“Do you mean they inflict themsélves on 

ou?” asked Lilian, a little nettled; “ but you 
now you always seek them out.” . 

“I am very fond of them ; but I get a little 
irate when they never let me have a word with 
you. This is an opportunity I have long been 
seeking. Miss Green, I want to speak to you 
very seriously, if you will listen to me.” 

‘*Please, don’t,” said Lilian, with a strange 
light in her blue eyes. “I don’t want to 
serious to-night. Everything is so bright and 
beautifal, I feel too happy to think of sad 





things,” 
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“ Bat things need not be sad because they 
are serious,” he said, gently, * Believe me, 
Miss Green, sorrow shall never touch you if I 
can help it. I have come to-night to tell you 
that, and also that the dearest wish of my life 
is to persuade you to trust yours to my keeping, 
dear,’ and he bent over her eagerly. ‘‘Doyou 
think you could ever learn to love me?” 

Her blue eyes never sank beneath his 
scrutiny. He had not the power to bring 
loyelight to their depths or blushes to her 
cheeks. She answered him without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, gently but firmly, and, oh, 
so sadly |— 

“Why have you said this? Ob, wh 
couldn’t you let things be as they were! 
was so happy, and you were my friend! ”’ 

“I will be your friend while I live; but, oh, 
my darling ! friendship is not enough to satisfy 
the cravings of my heart! Dear,I love you 
so well that my life can never be quite perfect 

ain withont you! Won't you give me a word 

hope? ’’ 

“ Teast, I cannot!” 

“T will wait so patiently!” he pleaded, “I 
will never hurry you. You shall take your 
own time about it if only you will promise 
that you will to love me!”’ 

‘‘T wish I could!”’ 

There was such a deep despair in her voice, 
such a yearning cry in its pathos, that the 
generous man forgot his own trouble to think 
of hers. 

‘* What is it?” he asked, and he touched her 
black dress. ‘Do you mean that your loss is 
still too fresh for you to think of other ties? 
Do you mean you wear this for one who filled 
the place [covet?” — 

“T wear it for my father,” she answered. 
“Not mine in point of law, but, oh, the best 
and dearest father girl ever had! I lost him 
not yet @ year ago.” 

‘* Bat, dear, you will not forget him sooner 
for ing a husband's love. Iam sure he 
would like to feel his darling was in stronger 
protection than her own.” 

Lilian smiled wearily. 

“You speak nobly,” she said. “I wish— 
oh, I wish it could be as you say !—but I have 
no heart to give you. It is not mine to 
give.” 

“ And you are engaged! What can the man 
be thinking of to let you lead such a life as 
this?” 

“It is not an amass life ; but I am not en- 
gaged, Mr. Darby. My wedding-day was fixed 
when my father died, and instead of being an 
heiress I had to earn my own li ” 

‘*You mean that he was cow enough to 
forsake you,” cried the clergyman, passion- 
nite © fama gach qeiarairmape tte: ieee try 
re) m ” 

“He did not forsake me—he wanted me to 
elope with him and be married privately, and 
i refused,’ 


“ But you love him still?” 

She shook her head. 

_. “TI shonld never marry him, never—not even 
if he wished it ; and 1 am not likely to marry 
anyone. Only you see I have no heart to give 
you, and so please forget all you have said!” 

It was not the whole truth, but more she 
dared not tell him. Better he should think her 
pining for a faithless, worthless lover than that 
he should guess she had given away her whole 
heart toa man who had no thought of loving 

er. 

The rector looked troubled, he paced up and 
down the narrow pathway with eager, restless 
steps ; at last he stopped in front of her. 

‘*That need be no o ie.” 

“ Mr. Darby, it must be!” 

“No!” he said, gravely. ‘I know by in- 
stinct you are too pure and true to break your 
word, Promise me you will try to banish this 
unhappy feeling from your heart, and let me 
make a my much-loved wife, and do all that 
to make youhappy!” 

She shook her head. ~ 

“ Don’t you trust me?” 

“ Entirely!” 

“ Then, believe me, I would never reproach 





you for your wantof affection. I would never 
mention the past to you; I love you so intensely 
that I believe firmly I should at last win some 
retarn, but even if I fail the fault would be 
mine, no shadow of blame could rest on you.” 

be pene 1” she said, faintly; ‘ don’t tempt 
me ” 

“Tt is a temptation then?” 

**Do you think it can fail to be when one 
stands friendless and alone in the world? The 
offer of a home and someone to love one is a 
very great temptation.” 

* Lilian!” 

She started. 

** Forgive me, I learned the name from the 
children. Lilian, suffer me to ask you one 
question. This love which steels your heart 
against me—I ask not if it is past or present— 
bat this one thing I demand? Is it hopeless ? 
Do you believe that any years of waiting will 
bring you nearer the one you love?” 

“It is hopeless,” she returned, promptly ; 
“no years of waiting can alter it. Ido not 
send you away because I have one shadow of 
belief. that aught can bring me nearer my 
dream.” 

* Then, Lilian, you must not send me away. 
I don’t ask you to have pity on me, my 
shadowed life and blighted hopes. I don’t 
think much of winniog a woman through her 
compassion ; but Lilian, my love, my darling, 
I urge you to have pity on yourself!” 

“Upon myself? What can you mean?” 

“«T mean, dear, that this life is not suited for 

ou—that you are not formed to go from girl- 

to womanhood, from youth to middle- 

age alone ; and I mean, still more, that you are 

80 friendless, so helpless, it seems to me that 
you cannot fight your own battles.” 

No need to say how gladly ke would fight 
them ; it was written in his kindling eyes. 

“Tam very happy here,” she said, simply. 
** Lady Dacres is never unkind to me.’’ 

“ But when she comes home this month and 
the Castle is filled with guests, do you think 
she will like it when she sees that the only 
rival to her beauty is her own governess? Do 
you not think your very grace and sweetness 
will tell against you?” 

Fig ty cannot think Lady Dacres as cruel as 

a ” 

** She is as cruel as the grave.” 

“* Has she ever been cruel to you?” 

“ Never! To me she is the mostgracious of 
hostesses; she little guesses that I know her 
story, and that the man whose life she blighted 
was my dearest friend.” 

* Ought you to tell me this?” 

‘*I think I ought; you are ab Lady Dacres’ 
mercy, and I want you to know her true 
character. You will understand then that, 
loving you asI do, I cannot bear to think of 
you are to suffer through her caprices.” 

“ ’ 


* You know that she was married last year— 
May, I think--that she was then a penniless 
beauty of eighteen, and Sir John Dacres was 
turned fifty.” 

**T have heard so ; she told me herself.” 

“Pid she? I don’t suppose she told you 
that before she met Sir John she was engaged 
to one of the noblest men who ever walked 
this earth—that until a week of the day fixed 
for her wedding with him she kept up the 


deception ; and then, jast.as he was expecting. 


her back to spend the last days before their 
marriage at the home he shared with his 
sister, the news came that a special license 
had made her Lady Dacres.” 

Lilian’s face had grown white, an awful fear 
had come to her. 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Iam perfectlysnre. Ainslie and I had been 
chums at college. I daresay his cousin had 
heard of me often enough under the name of 
Grant, which I bore until I came into m 
uncle’s property. I was to have perform 
the w ; Do you think I can be mistaken, 
ilian, when I have the memory of my friend's 
face lore me now on that- bright spring 
morning when he came to tell me all his hopes 
were vain.” 





“* How could she! Oh! how could she!” 

“Ah, chili!” said Archibald, tenderly ; 
“girls as pure as you can’t understand the 
temptations of rank arid wealth. She sold her- 
self for Sir John’s money. And now I ask you, 
Lilian, is sach a woman likely to be a kindly 
friend to you? The moment you cross her 
wishes, however innocently, she will turn upon 
you with the cruelty of a serpent! ” 

“I must be careful not to cross them, then,’ 

“ And you prefer to stay here and take the 
risks ? You like better to remain with such a 
be oy as Lady Dacres than to become my 
wife!” 

* Put it more truly,” said Lilian, sadly. “I 
may be weak and erring, but I have just 
generosity enough not to take everything at 
your hands and give you nothing; for the rest 
I see very little of Lady Dacres, and the 
children are pleasant companions enough, and 
sadly neglected.” 

“You have disappointed me bitterly,’”’ he 
said, taking her hand in his; ‘‘and yet I love 
you the more for your truth and honour. 
You show me that there exists a noble, 
generous woman in the world, though I cannot 
win her.” 

* There exist many far nobler and far more 
generous. I hope you will win one of them.” 

He shook his head. 

**T am not one tochange!” Then in a lower 
key, ‘“ You will not refuse me your friendship, 
Lilian ?” 

“‘Oh,no! I will gladly be your friend!” 

‘*Remember!” he assured her, “‘ I can have 
no greater pleasure than to think and act for 
you. If ever you need a friend’s advics or 
counsel—if ever par need a service you could 
have asked of a brothér—ask it of me, and I 
will gladly doit, No time, no distance will 
change me; wherever you are, whatever 
happens, you will find me the same, ready and 
willing to aid you, longing still that a day 
7 dawn when you will accept my faithful 
ove!” 

And then bending down he stooped and 
pressed his lips passionately to her broad, 
white forehead. It was his only adieu ; another 
moment and Lilian was alone. 


( To be continued. ) 








HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 


—_e— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


Taz door slowly opened, whilst Godfrey, as 
if suddenly turned to stone, watched it without 
moving hand or foot to prevent it. 

On the threshold s' Robin, her dark eyes 
wide and- wistful, wandering eagerly round 
the room, her lips parted, her breast heaving, 
as with long repressed desire. 7 

‘*I thought Victor called me,” she said, dis- 
appointedly, in a soft, low voice. af. 

Godfrey muttered a curse, and rising, un- 
willingly, went towards her. ‘ Where’s 
Pren? You know you ought not to be here.” 
Though evidently much put out by her ap- 
pearance his tone was kind. 

She leant her head down on his shoulder 
like a weary child. “I am so sorry he isn’t 
here !” wo et, 

* But he never is; you ought to know it by 
this time. Go upstairs again, there’s a good 

+ ” a 


‘*No. I heard his voice,” shaking her head, 
fretfally. ‘‘ He's somewhere here, and you are 
keeping him from me,” looking round with 
restless eyes. ‘ What have you come for?” 
turning to Nella in sudden anger, her poor, 
crazed brain fired by jealousy. ‘‘ You’ve taken 
him from me!—you’ve taken him from me! 
He’s there behind your chair!’”’ and she 
struggled franticall Godfrey’s grasp. 

Nella stood with ds clasped and dilated 
eyes, watching the scene in silent terror as 
the moonlight fell on the faces of the brother 
and sister—the one stern and pale, as if with 
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the sorrow ot years, the other wild and flased 
with thethops and the padsion which kaew nd 
control 

Oh what an améunt of misery tere ie in 
the world,’ lying hidden sway in gloomy 
cornsrs' where: ths» breath: of sympatliy can 
never reach it with its healing whisper’ 

Nella lootitig-on, as a silent spectator, felt 
that if Somervillechadesinnel-he had: suffere i 
a3 well, 

Who could gaagethe power of temptation, 
when he saw the purest affection of hig hoatt 
robbed of its swestness and turned into the 
bitterest pain ; and all this through ths care- 
lessnessof a mans, who called himself a friend ; 
when he kuaty himself to.bs swamped in debt, 
and saw the only: means of escaping from it 
destroyed, uhless -hehuag ov himself the 
burdén of a hatefdl seoret, and acted a fraud 
forthe rest of his life? 

Sone thought of the kind ozctir?el to‘her ad 
she saw him stinding before her with his:mad 
sister in his srars, restraining her witty gentle 
force, am expressiom of pity aa pain on’ his 
troubled fica, and forwmoment sie forgot hid 
sins against: herself. 

“ Robin dear, listen !” he s2id, persuasively 
*¢ That lady over there: !knomws nothing of 
Victor, so she can’t-tellyyoanrything about 
him ; bat if you go upstairs and thread enough 
boads, he i? sure td comé°and fetsh them. 
Make the strings. as long a»ever'you cam.” 

**As long as the carpet?” lookiag at himy 
ssrionsly. ah . 

‘* Yes, longsY then that-tremeidoasstrings, 
89 that you cauitie them round him and le 
— gohawayp: Be quick; orit, will’be toe 
ate?” 

‘* Ab, but: I must find-hiay fiest;” 2 cunning 
look spoiling thaboauty of hot ‘face: ** Let 
me-look in: your pockets.” Ftowas a favorite 
employnient of hers; bathe vduld’ uot let her 
wait for it. ’ 

“No, n6y youlcan do that aunther tims.” 

“T must do it first, or I won't go at all!” 
she persisted; aud hegaive hr becanse he wae 
afraid of angering her, altongh hs waseou 
thorns all ths while,  ‘ Thert’s's watch! ”’ 
taking out his gold. rapeater; and holding it to 
her shell-like ear. “It always says the same 
thing. ‘He’s coming! he’s coming! he’s 
coming!’ but oh!” with the deepest sigh, ** it 
never comes traé. A daar Tittle psncil, howit 
shines in the light! and there’a something at 
the end—+what is it?” a 

“Oar crest! "—biting his lip in his wild im- 
patience, ‘A tiger’s head on a sipohire.” 

‘And this?’’ holding up locket. 

He snatched if from her hand. 
muata’h meddle with it.’ 

‘Tt isn’t hall s> pretty av this,”” opening # 
small ponknife; ‘sn@’ fedling the sharp biads 
with hor deli¢ate littte fingers. 

“* Take cate, or you wilt hurt yorrs:lf. 
it tome; it’s a-masty thing, and pricks.’’ 

But she went a little further off from him, look 
ing dawa on the shiny bit of steel as if ft had 
a fascination for het, murmnring something to 
herself, like a baby when it is pleased with a 
tov. 

His patience was nearly worn ont. He saw 
that Nella had replaced her hat which’ had 
fallen off, and knew that she was preparing to 
escape. on the first opportunity. 

If Prendergast would come it would make 
his position easier, but as yet he shrank from 
exposing Nella to that woman’s stony stare, 
and resolved to manage without her, if he 
could. 

Robin was generally tractable with him, bat, 
liks most people whose mindsare uvhinged, she 
was liable to going off into frenzied fits of 
passion at the slightest oppssition to her 
wishes, and he was very‘anxions to avoid a 
paiatal scene. 

He had soe the expression of horror on 
Nebbé’s face, and felt it acately, for hors was 
the first strange eye which had seer ‘his ‘poor 
litthe Robin after her sw affliction. 

It seemed 96 inexpressibly sai to hier thet 
she, the swaetest, most innocent child in the 
world; shoald becom? an object of fear or 


** You 


Give 





aversion; therefore his voics was very geutle 
as he constrained himself to pronounce the 
name he hated, and, layitg his hand ow her 
arm, told her that Victor would go away if 
she did not hurry upstsirs to meet Lim. 

She threw back her Herd with a wild lagh, 
tossing her hair in a cloud over her shoulders, 
The blood curdled in’ Nella’s ‘veins, as t @, 
laagh resounded th 
and Somervitls, seeing 
said sternly, “You mest come, Robin, or T 
shall hava to carry you! ” 

She stamped her foot, her white. dtess_ and. 
dark eyes gleaming in the moonlight, “You 


shan’t take mo awsy!” she cf “To's 
hers, and that girl iv hidfng pie ome 
With a satden bohad she sprang upon Nella, 
and throwing her arms round her neck, 
stabbed her white throat with penknife. 
Terrified with her hot breath in her face, 


her wild eyes glaring into hers, Nella tdmb 
back helplessly on a dhair, with a startled cry, 
Robitt clinging ts her with the tenacity of a 
beast of prey. ; 

It was only for a minats, and then Godtray | 
seized her, as.in a grasp of iron. He.tord the 
pankaits fron his sister’s hand, jas t on. the 
floor, unslasp2d her army by fore, an’ dragzad 
her away. nl. : 

‘*@ood Heavens} ‘you ate rec he 
cried i1 hrerror, aga small stréam’ of blood 
trickled down on to NeYla’scollar, = 

“ Navar mind, takeher sway!” she gaspsd,, 
shzking att over.” - * * : ane 

Godfrey did as te was bid, and ‘hurried, to 
the @oor, with Rovia st ing in hiz arms. | 
Looking évérhis stiontder in. say 
glances, he-said, “ Twill bs Back dipectly,’”” an 
stooping lown to lock the door, muttered an. 
oath because the key wag wot thie. vHas 

There wasn Bolt, however, which Kd drow 
with ‘soma’ dificnlty, becadtss Robin was. 
thumping His ara with her clénched fiste;, 
and than, ina hitrry td retarh to 


thought mothifig of his heavy barthen, calling. 
bet ght ‘to dome daa take, her. / 

Directly his bick was tatned Nella sprang, 
to the door, with a prayer on*hér lips that 
Heaven would help “her, kaowing t ‘tlie 
whole fature of her life depended on the usa, 
she madeofthe nexttwo minutes, ro ya 

Thank Heavén, tha door ye dd, the bolt, 


havitg overshot the mark, and § 6 out in 

the pissags. The butricate tel by 

the loss of the keys hat hot beet 14 : at 
Soar 


her fingers shook 9 that sts cod 


ints ous frgtitated | 


o his prisoner, 
he hastened npstrirs with long strides, asif he 





‘holding on to the reins till they cracked in hiS 
‘hand. Ther'the thorough-bred, finding he. was 
fzes, ‘sttol ‘up on his Hind legs, Nella 
thought he must fall over and break his bas! ; 


and just as ee ee at hia 
bridt, e the Pétween his testh, and 
bplted.-** On through, the darktess, no matter 
how fast, undertle shate of theilexes, throug 


the o te, on to tite high road, shining 
white in the moonlight; on aif parsaed by 
a Hundred devils, never turning Her hexd to 


look batk, scarcely daritig to breathe till the’ 
ominous ivied Tower was leftfar‘in the dis- 
tance, her mind bewildered by what she had 
Wend rps her imagination roused to sach 
a state of excitement that every gate-poss 
iseomed to ‘be starting forward to stop her, 
Pant thsechs of Limsrick’s haofton the silent 
‘rod’ ssembel to belong to tle horse of'a pur- 
ster. ’ : ; 

i thers was a sound in tlie distance, 
Limerick began to flag, but sheurged him on 
‘ag best she could, without a whip, and he was 
‘willing oncaae to answer the demand. A‘ 
last, t ven ! ths store gateway of the. 
‘patk-glimmearetd only afew yards off. Insite 
there would'be perfect safety, aut,a kinily 
‘welcome, and hands outstretched to help her; 
and then she would be out of tlits hortitle 


4 darkness; and without the sense of utter Iong- 


)linesd to°crush het;’ Only a few yards mort, 
and then‘with a rash another horse came be- 
side her, and with a thrill of terror, thomgh 
common-sense told her that he coald not hatm 
her; no rshe'saw Somerville’s dark fass turaet 


td miset her own! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


|. Bo wmobent | you-would: bo: hile! * ‘he 


asped, with quivering lips, as: he wiped ‘the 
wal fzom hia:forshead, ‘‘I ex to 
find. yeu somewhere, dying im the road f” 
She ansavered nothi j 

'» In “eo bat no side ty side, naralaned 

through the gates, the lodge-keeper giving’ a 

shout of joy’ as she recognised Godfrey, and 
rasking in te tell har busbaad—one of/the 
gardenera who.hai bean oat withthe searching - 
‘party—that the young master had come home 
safa.and sound, - Semerviile.gave her a nod, 
and. roié .on without stopping,’ absorbed: in 

the most dismal reflections. His position hid: 
scarcely been so desperate on the day before, 


when, om: reaching Nan’s Tower, he: ‘foamé 


Prandergastibeside-herself with terror; because 


| Robina was nowhere we be seem, Nobody kaew 


if 


tarn ths handle of thé heavy front déor. ; roa 
"Thats apart oreo ete obtind, | has Meme wha serine Seecoer? 
pitesus cries for the one that nsvir-gatH9, 999.) coundehioniveith the! nissing gint-he hud-to 
-P tall a thousand lies, and go in for unlimited » 


Hvery monrent she otpeste1 6 lear Godfrey 


rushing dowa tts stairs, end her howct Aes | yeeeg.ia, ip otstion-mastor at Alventey, 


to stand still with fear. Ps : j 
With » vigorous wrench sire A seen hone dotr 

open, atta a biast of cold wind’ oc 

inté the desolate Howse. Dawn’ tire 

one bound. Oh, heavens! how the rains clang 

together in a knof, ‘as if sho had done it op 

purpose to drive hervelfmad ern fen 

got on to Limerick’s ‘hack—how she 


had been told to hold his tongue, and’ kaos: 
mothing of his movementis, amd as the request 


ane howl paras coupled with a five-pound ‘note,:he hada 
3 with | convenient: 


attack. ofbidndness ; but ‘lie mever 


knaw thakhe m'ght not coms upon some:friewd 
who. would: recégnize. him,’ could not:be: 
| silenced so effectually. 


the saddlé, avd shook the ‘reins, for hi te 4 

was left behind in that horrible roztm, wiicl 

was'to have been her prison. - * 
Limerick, tired of waiting outsiile, bounted [ 


forward, eager for tris tice watm stall id the: 
| comfortable Somerville stables, and with a sob. 


of joy she knew she was free ] 
But at that moment Godfrey rushed down 
is steps, and with a cry caug’at hold of the | 
reins. : 
With rein behind and sitety im front, she 
was perfectly reckless as to what ste didin 
in her desire to be free. She tugged at the | 
reins with alf her might, dbing’ ‘pest to 
incite Limerick to resr, or 


“Por Heaven's ‘sake take care'l’’ Gi 
cried, ia a fright) bat she was in fo Lacombe 


ca ° . 
Limerick threw up his hes?, aad ktéked” 


ever:he 
-mot:closed, or'a light 


covered with* mud, and frozen by the 


| oe em oy tnd and then wher- 


+9 see a& public-trouse that was 
im » eottage es 

Even Victor Maltravers might have pitie® 
‘him if he eowld have-seen him, stragstiig on 
throug the darkness with white faceand heg- 
ard e764, always being sent ia useless quests, 
Sat never finding the-ebject of his poe ee al 
tiently and resolutely whilst a 
aicwascr ‘into hisheart. Henv'gh* never 
ave found her, till an advert'semens, headed 
“ 4 , his eyo, and bis Robina, 
whom, to do him justios, he had always cher- 
ished most tecderly, had died Hke a houseless 
beggar, {throagh cokt mad exposure; but it : 
puddenly came across him’ that’ 


\:travers’ home lay just over the borders: of the 


next county; and it was possible that his sister - 





out behind, planging frantically, Godfrey’ stil¥ 


might, in spite of her poor, deluded: brain;'re- 
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member that fact, because it was connected 
with the one man who haunted her life. 

Just as the cold, grey morning broke, when 
Vere, Mallon, and Danvers had given up the 
search, and gone home, he. struck across 
country into the road which led towards the 
old Grange, where the Maltravers had lived 
for centuries, and, when hope had almost 
failed him, found her lying on tho grass, har 
head pillowed on.a stone, her limbs all huddled 
together, as if she had shrunk from the cold, 
her hair all dank with the damp night air, 
hanging disconsolately over her face, and that 
face, when helifted it gently, as white as death. 
With a sob in his throat, he raised her in 
his arms, and staggered to an. inn, which he 
had just passed on the.road , After.come difii- 
culty he roused the Jandlord, and to}d him that 
he must have a carriage and pair at once to 
convey & sick lady to his home. _ , 

The man came down, sleepy and grum- 
bling ; but, encouraged by the handsome price 
Somerville offered to pay, woke. up an equall 
. sleepy ostler, and told him to look sharp, an 
get a fly aad with the pair of coba, 

Whilst. Robina was lying half asleep on a 
sofa, with a chamber-maid to-watch her, God- 
frey bethought him of his mare, which he had 
left tied up-to agate. Seeing a, boy loafing 
about the stable-yard, he told him to follow 
him, and ont therein the sloppy road concocted, 
the story which caussdsuch sgony of, mind 
to some of the inmates of Somerville, Hall. 

Pearl, shivering with the cold, was brought 
back to rest for a few hours in the stable, and 
the boy was told that, if he executed his com- 
mission properly, a five-pound note should be 
forwarded under coyer, to James Skinner, to 
the Rose and Crown, on Monday orening. He 
was on no account to think of mounting Pearl 
but to lead her ene all the way. 

Having thus provided for the convoy of 
his horse, ag well. ag fcr the safety of his own 
return to Nun’s Tower’ without interruption, 
he lifted Robina, who was too much exhausted 
to make any resistance, into the .carriage ; 
and, having refreshed the inner man with 
something hot, took his pitce beside her, 

When he arrived at the Tower, and. placed 
her in Prendergast’s charge, he thought the 
worst of his troubles were over. 

Prendergast and the stable-boy had been up 
the whole nieht;-and-only -came back 
one or two hours before he did—the women 
nearly broken-hearted at bsing supposed to 
fail in her trust... Her grim countenance 
lighted up: considerably, ‘however, when she 
looked into tha. carriage-wi » and. saw 
Godfrey sitting on the front seat, with Robina’s 
head resting on his shoulder. 

Tke poor girl, utterly worn out, was.carried 
upstcirs and put to, bed, where she slept till 
twelve o’clagk, Then she. insisted on being 
dressed, and, seemed none the worse for. her 
exposure to. the cqld. Exhausted by his exer- 
tions, and freed from anxiety on his sister’s 
account, Godfrey never got.up till shortly be. 
fore Eleanor Maynard's arrival, He flattered 
himself that by his cunning rnuce he had given 
all the people at the Hall so much to thick of 
that no one would trouble himself to come and 
Spy at a place, which. he knew, or thought he 
knew, to be empty, Therefore he. slept se- 
securely, and was,in no, hurry to wake, 

All seemed to go so well; Nella came and 
gave herself into arg brags the trouble 
of a stratagem to ‘bring her, and for a fow 
minutes of joy he thougha she was his for life, 
He th of i all, as he rode by her side, 
knowing that by hig own rashness he had put 
it in her power to ruin him, and also that be 
had offended her so mortally that it was notin 
be least likely that she. would wish to spare 


i'm, 

The lights from, the long row of windows in 
the fron of the hall gleymed cheerfally 
through the darkness, shedding a welcome 
glare over the wintry park, It was a §ine old 
place, of w any man, however high his 
b malahe be epenat to be the possessor, and 
it might. have Sg in a few years’ time, 
but for his folly thatday. He had striven 


, | hergaddle.on.to the gravel, 





for it with ull the cunning of his brain, ard 
yet now that he had thrown away his lest 
chance, he scareely thought of it; the greater 
grief of losing the girl on whom he had set 
his passionate heart, swallowing up, the lesser, 
Having made up his mind, in spite of common 
sense and prudence, to. give, upeverything for 
her sake, it did seem hard to. lose everything, 
and the girl ag well. 

His heart was a hell of conflicting, passions— 
love, ambition, revenge, and_jealouay; all had 
striven for the mastery, and left a chaos. In 
a few hours’ time Victor Maltrayers would be 
the hero of the day, with love and honour for 
his portion, instead of the shame under which 
he hed howed his prond head for a: season. 
Cyril Vere would discover the double game ke 
had been playing, and find cut that his cousin 
had loved him from the first... Nella would be 
only too willing to fly to the shelter of hig 
arms; and he, Gedfrey Somerville, would be 
left out in the, cold with his poor wild Robin 
for his only friend. 

“No, no! curse it!” ke thought, with a 
shudder; ‘it shall never come. to that!” 
And the next moment his gloomy reverie wag 
interrupted, for at the sound of horses’ hoofs 
the doors were fling wide open, and a. troop 
of eager people rushed ont on. to.the steps. 

“Well ve you brought him back!’’ 
cried out Sir Edward's ringing voice, as. he 
caught sight of the flutter of a babit, and knew 
that it must be, his gcd-daughter, and that 
someone was riding by her side. 

She looked up, saw his; grey head shining in 
the light, with Vere’s tall form towering be- 
hind it, and a crowd of eazer faces full of joy; 
but the power of speech had gone from her, 
and without a word she slipped down from 

ere started for- 
ward, just in time to save her from falling 
under the horse; and whilst Sir Edward was 
grasping his nephew’s hand, and Meta devour- 
ing him with her eyes, carried her through the 
throng into the hall. He stopped in front. of 
the wide fireplace, and kneeling down on the 
fur rug raised her dropping face. with his hand. 
The light of the gas. fell full upon it; it was 
frightfully pale, but that. was probably from 
cold and fatigue, and there was nothing to be 
alarmed at. Bot what was this that wetted 
his, hand? Blood! ‘*Gcood Heavens!” he ex- 
claimed, almost with a shout. “Some one 
has murdered her!” 

They all crowded round him, joy turned into 
horror. ‘‘ Where’s Somerville?” he said, 


sternly, as he pulled his handkerchief out of 


hig pocket, and gently wiped the horrid stain 
from the soft white skin. 

“Tt was an accident,” and Godfrey pressed 
to the front; ‘*but I did not know she had hurt 
herself. If you look, you will see her rein was 
broken. Limerick bolted as he did before,” 

“I wish I had-been. there instead of you,’ 
between his clenched teeth. ‘ If decent care 
had been taken of her——” the rest was lost 
under his moustaches. 

“Bring her into the bondoir,” said Lady 
Somerville, tearfully. “Poor, dear child, it 
was we who sent her out.’’ 

‘** Tf she’s hurt I shall never forgive myself,” 
and Meta, overcome by her emotions, began to 
Godfrey put his hand gentty on her shoulder. 
At that moment when he knew that in a few 
hours even the most faithful must desert him, 
he felt his heart’ warm towards her. Vere 
looked as if his touch would pollute his cousin ; 
when unable to restrain himself, he stretched 
out his'arms to help to raise her up, but Meta 
was certain not to shrink from him under any 
circumstances. Had she not given her word 
to stand by him throngh good report and ill? 
And yet when her father knew she would have 
to give him up like the rest. 

The volley of questions with which he had 
been. greeted was suspended in consequence of 
Vere’s startled cry, and they scareely remem- 
bered. to,ask- any more; satisfied with the one 
evident fact that he was.alive and well. 

With Meta’s small hand in his he stood look- 
ing down ip, silence.on the still white face of 





the girl, whose little finger was infinitely more 
precious.to him than her whole body. 

Nella slowly opened her eyes, and looked 
round on the circle of anxious faces. Lady 
Somerville gently pulled aside the handker- 
chief which Vere had wrapped round her neck, 
and examined the small wound. 

“That is nothing,” she said, hastily; 
“nothing but 2 seratch ; and a gleam of hore 
shot through Somerville’s weary heart. Par- 
haps, after all, she would consent to shield him ! 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Artgr every restorative they could think cf 
head been tried, or at least suggested, and a 
small patch of sticking-plaster had been ad- 
justed on the wound, Nella at her own urgent 
request was left in peace. 

Somerville retired to his room, having seen 
everyone out of the bondoir, before he came 
upstairs, Tho next person who went in, 
whether Meta, Lady Somerville, or Vere, 
would be the recipient of her confidence, and 
his seeret would bein the possession of the 
whole household before nightfall, 

He was no coward, but his lips grew white 
as he thought of it. If only Robin had kept 
away, Nella would have been now his prisoner 
at the Tower. 

Before the morning her mood might have 
softened ; af any rate, he would have been ab!e 
to convince her that the best chance for her 
reputation was to become bis wife—and then 
she would have been his—his for ever. 

The blood surged to his head, e.ery pulse 
seemed to quicken at the thought, Now ho 
might hunger for her, but only starve through 
the years to come; every calamity thai befel 
him, doubly embittered by the consciousness 
that it was her sweet lips which had sealed 
his ruin, 

As he was slowly dressing tor dimrer some- 
one else would probably hurry down, and so 
tke truth would be out before they took their 
pines at the table; and yet he ccemed an if 

e could not be quick, for every scrap of energy 
had deserted him, 

What mattered it whether it was divulged 
before dinner or after? Vere and Maulioa 
would crow none the less loudly because they 
had fed and been satisfied, bat Meta might 
have one more chance of a dinner, when her 
appetite was going to be spoilt for a week. 

Yes, she would cry for a week, and then 
woman-like, dry her eyes and turn herattentiou 
to someone else. She would make a patient. 


| placid wife for one of the ccuntry squires; and 


if he hadn’t an idea in his head, she would 
consider him the nicest and dearest old fool 
in the world. 

“Tmight be eighty,” he thought, as he looked 
in the glass, which reflected the haggard face 
of a man of forty or fifty—good-looking still, in 
spite of the ravages of passion—with sombre 
fire burning in the hollow eyes, which could 
blaze into furious resentment, or kindle into 
hottest love, 

He looked twenty years older than he was, 
for trouble and the wear of constant anxiety 
age you as sarcly as the course of time, and 
the misery which had blighted his life haa 
taken. all the vivacity out of his expression. 

‘Twenty-six to-day—done for on my birth- 
day! A pityI ever cameinto the world. I’ve 
made such a horrid mess of everything. There 
goes the gong!”’ , 

He went to a drawer, looked at something 
resting there securely in its case, and then, 
with a little nod, as if he were satisfied, turned 
his steps towards the corridor, 

One door after the other opened in front 
of him; he stopped and listened intently. 

There was. the rustle of a dress in the hall 
and Lady Somerville went, into the boudoir. 
Now the time had come! But no, she only 
stayed one minute, and went on to the drawing- 
room, 

No one else turned aside to ask after Nella, 
so for an hour atleast hewassafe. 

He stopped still in deep thought weighing 
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the chanc-s8; then walked rapidly back to Lis | 
room, rang the beil, aud th:ew himself into an 
arin -coair, 

When the footman appeared, he sent down 
@ message that he had a splitting headache, 
and would be glad if they would send him up 
something on a tray. 

“Tf Iam not here,’ he added, ** when you 
come back, pat it down by the fire and don’t 
wait.” ‘ 

As soon as the man was gone he jumped up 
from his seat, went to the drawer again, un- 
locked the case, took out a revolver and placed 
itin his pocket; then he went softly down- 
stairs, crossed the hall on tip-toe, and without 
waiting to knock, opened -the door of the 
boudoir. 

Nella was lying in all the abandonment of 
solitary repose ; the lines of her graceful figure 
displayed by the close-fitting habit. Her 
curls were tumbling in wild disorder on her 
smooth, low forehead; her dark lashes rested 
heavily upon her pallid cheeks, and her lips 
were slightly parted as a child’s when asleep. 

Ty the man who was looking down on her 
with longing eyes she looked like the embodi- 
ment of all that was purest and yet most 
lovely in womanhood. 

‘* Nella,” he said, hoarsely. 

Tae sound of his voice woke her, and she 
started up, the blood rushing into her whites 
cheeks. 

‘* How dare you come here?” 

“T haven'tcome to bother you. I only want 
to ask what you intend to do!” folding his 
arms, in sullen resignation. 

“To do?” she repeated, vaguely, not under- 
standivg what he meant. 

“ Yes, when are you going to tell them?” 

“I don’t know—sometime after dinner, I 
suppose.” 
aa want to know how long I have, that’s 
a Ng 

“Are you going to run away?” contemp- 
tuously. 

**No, it has gone too far for that. Bat there 
are things that have to be done. Oae or two 
letters to write, and a will to make—even if it 
isn’t properly attested —I think my uncle would 
carry it out.” 

“Way should you do that to-night?” looking 
up at him in perplexity. 

‘‘ Because I want Robin to be taken care of. 
Poor child,” huskily. ‘I've done the best I 
could, and kindness shown out of charity by 
others won't be like the real thing she always 
got from me.” 

“ Won't you take her with you?” forgetting 
that he had said he was not going away. 

“I should like to—but they would call it 
murder.”’ 

“ Why no one could take such care of her as 
you would !”’ 

‘* Don’t remind me of it!’’ and he frowned, 
‘‘The worst thing about it all is that I must 
leave her behind. Do you know,” his voice 
changing; ‘‘it is my birthdayto day? A joy- 
fal occasion, isn’t it?” 

*‘Do you expect me to wish you many happy 
returns?” 

‘“‘ Rather sarcasm wouldn’t it, on the last?” 

“ You are not so very old, but that you may 
gee forty or fifty at least.’ 

“Asa disembodied spirit. 
us that we may live for ever. But I trast it’s 
a lie, for do you think I could rest in Heaven 
or Hades aud see you married to Vere?” 

No answer, as she rested her tired head on 
her hand, and wished that he would go. 

“Nella,” he said, more gently; “although 
you hate me so persistently, you are not the 
sort of girl toowea grudge. If I ask you to 
wear th's ring for me,” pulling his signet off 
his finger, “I think you will do it for me.” 

He stooped and tried to take hold of her 
hand, but she snatched it away from him with 
a shuider. 


“ Nonsense, you will want it yourself; you 
couldn't do without it,’’ 


‘* Even if they left iton me, somebody would 


Theologians tell 





steal it from my coffin.” 
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** What are you talking of?” 

‘*Simply making a coarse allusion to where 
I shall be this time to-morrow.” 

‘Dear me ! are you going to get your horse 
to throw you, or to improvise an attack of 
black fever ?’’ sarcastically. 

“It is no joking matter,” gloomily. “A 
jamp into eternity is such guesswork, aud 
there are one or two whom one does not like 
to leave behind,” 

‘*You are not going to kill yourself?” her 
lips whitening, her eyes wide open and awe- 
struck. 

‘Why not? You leave meno other alter- 
vatire.”’ 

“T? Jtisn’t I,” faltering. “It would not 
be right for me to hold my tongue, and let the 
innocent soffer.”’ 

“No, you are so excessively virtuous that 
you could not take one step out of the straight 
path, even toserveafriend. You are perfectly 
right,”’ throwing back bis head ; ‘‘and I don’t 
ask for mercy. Victor Maltravers, Miss Ark- 
wright, Vere and yourself shall be made happy 
like a fairy tale; and what can it matter to 
anybody if I go to the wall?” 

**It would break Meta’s heart,” she said, 
her own feeling full of compunction. 

“Women’s hearts are not very breakable ; 
but she will feel it, of course. That is your 
look-out, and you will have to console her as 
best you can!” 

“You are only talking like this to frighten 
me. People who really mean to kill them- 
selves never say a word about it.” 

Stung to the quick, he said, sternly,— 

“I only owned to it, because I wanted a 
word of compassion. There, take my ring!” 
throwing it into herlap; ‘‘and remember that 
I might not have been half so bad "—hoarsely 
—“if I had not loved you agains} my will.” 
Then he turned away. 

“Oh, wait a moment!” she cried in horror, 
and he stood still. “Mr. Maltravers must be 
cleared ; and it would be wicked of me to hold 
my tongue.” 2 

“Did I ask you Blab it out before the 
world. My answer is here,’’ and he drew the 
revolver from his pocket. 

She put her hand before her eyes, and 
shivered. 

“ You wouldn't use it! 
use it.” 

“ Will nothing but the bare fact convince 
you?’’ calmly cocking it, and at thesame time 
placing himself before her, ‘ You think it’s a 
sham, and mere bravado? Then see for your- 
self.” There was no difficulty in finding out 
the exact place of his heart, for it was beating 
like a thonsand hammers. “You are con- 
straining me to go, without a will, bat for 
Heaven's sake, see that Robin is taken care 

! ” 

‘*Oh, Godfrey, don’t!’ and with a sob of 
terror she sprang from the sofa and caught his 
arm. 

He looked at her with a softening smile, his 
lip quivering. ‘*Are you sorry for me?” 

**I can’t see you die,” trembling all over. 
‘* And yet, oh, Heaven! what am I to do?” 

“‘Good-bye, Nell. One last kiss, and this 
bother will be over.” 

“No, I can’t bear it,” sobbing convalsively. 

‘“Won't you tell them of your own free 
will? and then they will all forgive you.”’ 

“Yes, if you will wait till after Tuesday.” 

* You won’t deceive me?” 

“You had better let me die!” looking at 
her with the pent-up longing of his soul in his 
eyes. ‘It can only be done once,” 

“ IT should never forgive myself—never forget 
it—it would haunt me all my life,” clinging to 
his arm. 

“ You haunt mé day and night—but you've 
no pity.” 

“TI pity you now from the bottom of my 
heart,’ the tears running down her cheeks. 
“In spite of all you've done—I—forgive you!” 

i Ob, Nell! ” and a sudden sob rose in his 
throat. 


I know you wouldn’t 








aeitber heard. It opened and clus: d ubruptly 
for it was only Cyril Vere bringivg a g'ass of 
wine for his cousin, which he was sure would 
do her good, and he saw enongh to make him 
retire very speedily. 

Unconscious of the interruption, Nella went 
on softly,— You will tell the whole truth 
about Victor Maltravers, so that there shall 
not be a shadow of doubt left in anyone's 
mind—that you promise me.” 

“Oh, yes, I promise,” his eyes still fixed on 
her, as if their glances had taken root upon 
her face, 

“ And if Meta marries you, you will do your 
best to make her happy?” knowing that sbe 
could not ask him to give her up, beca1se it 
would simply break her heart. 

“If she marries me! About as lik-ly as 
that I should be king of England.” 

“T think she will.” 

“Especially when she hears that, over and 
above my other crimes, I asked another woman 
to be my wife!” 

““She won't hear that from me,” in a low 
voice, “Now go; but before you go, let me 
have this,” putting her hand on the revclver. 

“ Don’t touch it!” he cried, in a fright, as 
he uncocked it. ‘I wouldn’t let you have it 
for the world.” 

‘*I¢ would be safe with me,” dropping down 
on to the sofa, : 

** You never know till you are driven into 
hole, like I was.” 

“ Please go. But stay!’ suddenly recollect- 
ing ; “‘ you haven't given your promise.” 

* Yes, I have. Maltravers shall be all 
right!” 

“It wasn’t that, You will remember that 
your life was given you by the Almighty—and 
not take it,” her voice low and awe struck. 

“I will remember that I long ago gave it to 
the devil, and try to cheat him of the bargaiu. 
coe will that satisfy you? Ob, Nell—iv’s 

ar ” 

It rushed over him what an empty, miter- 
able thing his existence must be without her, 
and, overpowered by his emotions, he burried 
from the room, his kiss upon her hand, his 
signet at her feet. 


(To be continued.) 








An ingenious French writer observes that 
those who depend on the merits of their an- 
cestors may be said to search in the root of 
the tree for those fruits which the branches 
ought to produce. 

Tux finer the nature the more flaws will it 
show through the clearance of it. The best 
things are seldomest seen in their best form. 
The wild grass grows well and strongly one 
year with another ; but the wheat is, by reason 
of its greater nobleness, liable to a bitter 
blight. 

Tue Antitteny Ferx.—The artillery fern, 
or flower, a8 it is sometimes called, is a curious 
and beautifol plant which is not very 
generally known outside of rare collections or 
of florist’s ‘green houses. It acquires its 
singalar name from the military and explosive 
fashion with which it resists the action of 
water upon it. Ifa branch of the fern, 
covered with its small red seeds, be dipped in 
water and then held up to the light there soon 
commences a strange phenomenon, First one 
bad will explode with a fog J little crack, 
throwing into the air its pollen in the shape of 
yellow dust. This will be followed by another, 
and another, until very soon the entire fern- 
like branch will be seen discharging the 
miniature volleys with their tiny puffs of 
smoke. This occurs whenever the plant is 
watered, and the effect of the entire fern in 
this condition of rebellion is very curious as 
well as beautifal. As the buds thus open they 
assume the shape of a miniatare Geneva cross, 
too amall to the naked eye to attract much 
attention, but under a magnifying glass they 
are seen to possess very rare and delicate 


Just then there wasa tap at the door, which beauty. 
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TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 


Astzep, I may not kiss thee now, 
Or lift the tress of auburn hair 
That Mes to lightly on thy brow, 
As if it deemed its place was there ; 
No, precious one, I will not break 
A slumber pure and sweet as thine, 
But I will watch till thou shalt wake 
And turn those laughing eyes to mine. 


Oh, théw hast touched within my heart 
A hidden spring, so deep, so clear, 
It would be death with thee to part, 
ree em as ~ to me art dear. 
Asleep, in thy hand a toy, 
Thy lips are parting in a smile ; 
What dreamest thou, my cradle joy, 
What visions stir thy soul the while ? 


Thy tiny boat is. on a stream, 
Whose mossy banks and fairy bowers 
Are bathed in morning’s fairest beam, 
And covered o’er with buds and flowers ; 
But, darling, who—ah, who can tell 
Thy fature lot? or who can know 
If yet the stream will rise and swell, 
Or onward still as calmly flow? 


If love with fortune can prevail 
To keep the storms of fate attbay, 
A gentle breeze will fan thy sail 
And hope’s bright wings will o’er thee 


play ; 
And thou through all thy life wilt glide 
Serenely o’er a pearly deep, 
With rippling wave and silver tide, 
As tranquil as thy infant sleep. o% 








REDEEMED BY FATE, 


—++— 


CHAPTx. x XXIV. 


Iz he had strack her a violent blow, and 
stunned her, Sybil could not have fallen back 
more utterly parwenlees than she did under the 
influence of those terrible words. 

Every drop of blood forsook her face, her 
hands fell inertly on her lap, and she gazed up 
at him with wide, frightened eyes, that were, 
for the moment, true mirrors of her soul. 

Bat she was a woman of immense nerve, 
of undaunted courage, and it was the sudden- 
ness Of the accusation that affected her so 
powerfully, coming as it did just when she 
had felt herself safest, and when the success 
for which she had striven and sinned seemed 
almost within her grasp. In a few instants 
she recovered her self-possession, and sprang to 


her feet, facing him—her chest heaving, her | 


eyes flashing. 

‘What do you mean—how dare you make 
such a charge—I say, how dare you?” she 
cried out, the words falling with a harsh, 
metallic sort of ring from her pallid lips, 

‘I dare make it, because I have means to 
prove it. Do you think I would impeach you, 
or anyone else, so foully, unless I were sare of 
the truth of what I said? Listen, and you 
shall hear the evidence against you.” 

He tovk hold of her hands, and forced her 
back into her seat again,} while he stood in 
front of her, loathing, with all his sonl, the 
sobering task justice compelled him to per- 
orm. 

“The way in which Fate bas made me 
your Nemesis would alone be sufficient answer 
to those who say our life eddies in blind 
uncertainty, tossed about by chance, as a leaf 
is tossed by the wind,’ he began, almost 
solemnly. “Step by step, I am enabled to 
track you, although you surrounded yourself by 
every precaution possible, and deemed your 
guilty secret known only to Heaven and your- 
self. The first time my vague suspicions took 
definite shape was last night when Dr, 
Clifford, unable to explain the cause of Lady 


in her room, which he attributed to the flowers 
ou had taken there, I then called to mind 
ow, an hour or two earlier, I had seen you 
dropping something into them ; and this gave 
me a clue which it was not difficult to follow 
up. Some years ago] took a fancy to study 
chemistry, and it. happened that the professor 
with whom I read had spent the greater part 
of his life in India, and was thoroughly con- 
versant with its pharmacopwia. I remembered 
he once told me ‘of a friend of his who was 
killed through inhaling the perfume of flowers 
which had been medicated with a certain 
deadly essence ; and I particularly recalled his 
description of the blue shade on the face, 
which was the only sign the poison left—for it 
had this|peculiarity, that the symptoms it gave 
rise to might easily be attributable to natural 


| causes, and even a post-mortem examination 


would fail to detect any traces of it, if it were 
swallowed, instead of being inhaled. NowI 
had seen on Lady Urwicke’s face that same 
blue tint, and her symptoms answered to those 
the professor described ; so starting with the 
assumption that she was being poisoned, I 
asked myself this question: ‘Who has a 
motive for wishing to get rid of her?’ and the 
answer was, ‘Miss Ruthven !’” 

He paused a moment ; but she said nothing, 
only looked at him with those shining eyes, in 
whose depths fear and hatred struggled hard 
for the mastery. 

‘*Granting this, I knew you would have 
every chance for carrying out your plans, be- 
cause I had learned from your own lips how 
you took flowers into Lady Urwicke’s room at 
night; and then, having found means and 
opportunity, I looked to see how you had be- 
come cognizant of the drug, and how you had 
obtained it. I had surprised you, some time 
ago, studying a book on India, I saw the 
same book in your room, and I was in the 
library when you brought it back and put it 
in its place; so it struck me that it was here 
you had found your knowledge, and I reached 
the volume down, with the result of discover- 
ing a page torn out of a chapter that treated of 
poisons. Then Il argued in this wise: ‘ Miss 
Ruthven has been marine this chapter ; and, 
in order to make herself perfect in her lesson, 
took the book to her own room. To-night the 
doctor came unexpectedly, and remarking the 
density of the atmostphere in the sick chamber 
ordered ont the flowers she had just taken 
in.” Asa rule, there was no risk attending 
the roses, for they were medicated late in the 
evening; and only the occupier of the bed near 
which they were placed would feel their 
noxious consequences, as in the morning the 
windows would probably be,thrown open and 
the fresh air let in. 

‘* Well, for once your calculations were at 
fault; and as you carried the flowers out Dr. 
Clifford’s observation made you fear lest he 
should by any chance suspect you.{This was not 
the case; but there is not a saying truer than 
that a guilty conscience needs no accuser, and 
so your logical mind seized on what was most 
likely to connect you with{the crime—suppos- 
ing it to be discovered. The only thing was 
the presence in'your private apartments of the 
book describing the poisons and its effect ; and 
as that book was a rare and valuable one, and 
catalogued, and as you_knew it would be 
missed if you destroyed it, you contented 
yourself with tearing out the leaf giving the 
name‘of the drug, and the quantities to be used, 
and restored it to its place. Am I right, Miss 
Rathven? Was this the train of reasoning 
you followed?” 

Not a syllable from the panting, white-faced 
woman in the chair, who thus saw the inmost 
depths of her soul held up to view, and piti- 
lessly analysed. 

“Then came the last point, namely—how 
you had procured the essence. And this I 
determined to solve, for I had a clue toit, 
having already seen you enter the shop of 
Antonio Lescarre under circumstances that, 
even at the time, I thought very strange. So 
this morning I went to London—first of all 





Urwicke’s illness, told me of the strange odour 


visited the British Museum, where I obtained 


a duplicate copy of the book on India, and 
transcribed portions of those particular pages, 
127 and 128. I will let you hear my extract.” 

He took from his pocket a sheet of paper, 
and read :— 

“«¢ This powder may also be distilled into an 
essence, which is one of the surest and most 
deadly of known poisons. Combined with any 
vegetable substance, it exhales an odour that, 
according to the quantity absorbed, is more or 
less prejudical to health, especially if it be 
breathed during the night. For example, five 
drops on a rose would be snafficient to cause 
death to the inhaler ; while the same quantity, 
distributed in a bouquet of flowers and placed 
in a room, would impregnate the air, and 
prevece faintness and lassitude in a person 

reathing it for any length of time, If this 
process were repeated for ten or fourteen 
nights in succession the victim would suc- 
cumb either to a violent paroxysm of pain 
resembling convulsions, or to prostration, 
producing coma, and ending in death.’ 

“‘T need not read you any more of what I 
have copied—it only gives the quantities and 
manner of using them, and then describes the 
symptoms which I have already spoken of,” 
said Philip, replacing the paper in his breast- 
pocket. “I have but to add, that on leaving 
the Museum I went to Antonio Lescarre’s 
laboratory, and procured from him a pbhial 
of the ‘ eau blanche,’ the same in all respects 
as the one he sold you, and which I have in 
my possession at the present moment, so you 
see I am armed at all points. You laid your 
plans well, Miss Ruthven. Lucrezia Borgia or 
La Marquise de Brinvilliers could not have cal- 
culated to a finer nicety; but, like them, you 
forgotone thing—that retribation which follows 
the footsteps of crime, dcegging them on, on, 
until it brings them to the scaffold! ” 

With a faint, half-strangled cry she put up 
her hands to her face and covered it, as though 
shame had at last touched her. 

“Well,” she said, pote, in a dull, 
strained voice, ‘‘and having discovered all 
this, what do you intend doing with your 
knowledge ?” 

‘*‘ Lord Urwicke comes home to-night, so I 
shall go to him, produce my proofs, tell him 
that if he wants anything farther he can con- 
front you with Lescarre, and leave the alter- 
native in his hands,” 

“No, nol” she shrieked, falling on her 
knees before him, in a despair that was ter- 
rible to witness. “ You will not do this—you 
must not! Trample on me! kill me! tear my 
very heart out, rather than let him know the 
depth of my sin!” 

Philip was touched, in spite of his loathing, 
at her humiliation. 

To fight against a woman was in itself 
hateful, still he felt justice demanded the ex- 
posare of her crime. 

‘*Keep my secret!” she cried again, con- 
vulsively clasping his hands as though nothing 
should ever induce her to let them go. ‘‘ Impose 
what penalty you like on me, make your own 
conditions, only spare me public shame! ”’ 

She looked like the Lamia, writhing there in 
an agony that was tenfold worse than if it had 
been physical—her dark hair dishevelled and 
falling about her shoulders, her white fingers 
wreathed round his, her bosom panting as if 
her heart would burst all barriers in its efforts 
to be free—the beauty of her face made awful 
by its despair. f 

No thought of denying her crime came to 
her. 

The accusation had been so entirely unlooked 
and unprepared for that it left her powerless 
even to disclaim it. 

‘‘Have pity—have pity!” she repeated, 
wildly. 

He shook himself free from her clasp, and 
made a step backwards. F 

“ Had you pity when you doomed that young 
life, and hour by hour watched it slowly sapping 
away?” he said, sternly. ‘“ When you placed 
the roses by the bedside did remorse come to 
you as you thought of their deadly mission? 

No! I verily believe you were utterly callous 
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—you must have been when you saw'all the 
vigour and vitality of the unfortunate girl 
ebbing from oe = anan that “anless# you 
spoke death would en " 

Pe phe is not dead!” muttered Sybil, but 
ihere was an echo of fierce regret in ‘hér voice 
as sho spoke. 

“ No—uot yet, and pray Heaven, she’ may 
not die! The chances are, however, thalt’she 
will. Little Jess than a miracle‘cah save her, 
as you know.” : 

“Then will you sacrifice the living for the 
aead?” she exclaimed, making one more 
appeal. “Oan I bribe you?”“wildly. “I 
have jewéls—I have the family diamonds in 
my possessién—take them, ff ‘you will ‘only 
spare me! You sre & poor man—think ‘what 
you might not do with the monty they brought 

ou!” 

“ He terned away with a gesture full of dis- 
gust, and scéing it, and the hopelessness of her 
prayérs, she fell forward, her head bowed ‘in 
her hands, her attitude that of the repentant 
Magdalen. 

But there was no repentance in her hesirt, 
only a fierte anger ageinst the man who had 
utinasked her, an impotent desiré that ‘her 
purpose had beén consumttéted. at re. 
rnorsé she felt was not for the crime iteelf, 
bat its @iscovery, which had thus lowered 
her to such degradation. 

Suddenly the rose and pdirited to the door. 

“Go!” she cried, with all ber old imperious 
command. “ At least Iam « free agent as yet, 
and I will have no one here exulting ovér my 
thfsery.” 

“ Heaven forbid [should extlt over yours, or 
atiyone else’s !’’ he exclaimed. 

“Then why did you come here—why did 
you not wait until Lord Urwicke returned, and 
carry your tale straight to him?” 

“For a twofold reason. Firstly, I-wished 
te guard against the possibility of your work- 
ing further evil by showing you a plot ‘was 
known. Secondly, as I have n taking a 
part I detested in thus playing the réle ‘of 
détective, I thought I would’ give you the 
chance of leaving the country at once, ard 
in this case, perhaps, Lord Urwicke may 
waive his ‘right to prostcute you.” 

“ How good of you—how grateful I ought to 
be!” she exclaimed, clenching her hands to- 
gether till the nails cut in the @elicate pink 
fiesh, and speaking with bitter, vehement con- 
tempt. “Bat for all that TI tell you I hate 
you—I would kill you if I dared!” 

And he, looking in her evil glittering eyes, 
aid or a moment doubt she meant what 
she said. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
Ever since the niorning, when he had heard 


of Philip’s absence, Sir Jasper Ruthven had | 


been in a state of nervous excitement that 
would not let him attend to his ordinary 
business, or even find pleasure in the society 
of his betrothed. 


He remained in his stady, the’window of 


which looked on the terrace, and thus com- 
manded a view of the approach ; and when he 
was not gazing’ out in the hope of seting 
Greville appear, he paced backwards and for- 
wards, absorbed in moody reverie. 

Of course, when ho had found the aftist 
had left the house early, he immediately con- 
cluded he must have gone to London to see 
Pierson; and this step took him entirely at a 
disadvantage, inasmuch as he had carefally 
locked through all the letters that catne to the 
house, and never having found one from the 
barrister amongst them, felt himself safe from 
surprise. Be watched Philip comé in on his 
return, and at once saw, from his pale and 
htrried demeanour, that ‘s6mething ‘tfiusual 
was the matter—though, in this instance, as 
the reader knows, his penetration deceived 
hit, and he put ‘an ertirély wrong construction 
on su excitement that hed uéthing whutever 
todo with his own private concerns, bat was 
Sutirety on Muriel!’s accornt. 


A little while later he rent a meteage re- 





“of the cati#é'of her Mlhess; bo ws to'* 


questing the artist to goto him in the study, 
and it bappened that niet the footmian 
just as he Was leaving Sybil’s apartment. . "En- 
stead of , s, ie 
reson a the. pumage apie ibe tee, ts 
recess - . @ the ” 
— Failte; held wpber to-en 
“Tedy Urwidkte pene aka, 
Te ain keeping Watolt to wed Phat Hi6 one 
“ And where is Dt, Olitord? ” 


‘413fe bina fait gUneWS the atepsty Uo dasha 
worse Heo. Maleiehae, hevbe Watl-be beak 


directly.” : 
Does ‘he think his at Haproving?” 
“He will not say. T fancy He is watting for 
Sir Jared’ C+. 'to “attive before Pifihg wh 
niion,” ‘fs } 
Philip was Silent for a minute “He Wea 
intended oning the % r, and; “if ‘he 


el worse, telling’ Him all he knew | 
to treat_it the better. But forall thathe Was 
anxious to avoid the fecessity, because “he 
wished td ‘see the Vishofirit first, and Tesve 
tc hitr the fhitiative of adting ws he plesiseé, | 
and this he could #di» féel diftstied t0G6; Tor as 
Lady Urwitke was asleep it followed there 
was 10 immediate danger. ~ °° 
Tt was ‘sothe tittle tine’ since he had last 
spoken to Haidée, and he Was Mot slow to 
observe the chahge in ‘her. All ape pr ctty 
rosy dlour Had gene, iér mouth ed a6wh 
at thd cdfiers Tike that of a-tired child; ‘and 
s—those fotget-mve-not eyes thwt had 


the eye 
formerly brimihed over with youtti’s sunny 


brighthess—were tow 1 id with an infinite 
weariness ;‘as if she found the burden’ of life 
too heavy for her frail'young shoulders. 

“You don’t lok much like a happy bride- 
elect,”’ ‘he ‘observed, utable fo resist’ ‘the 
teniptation of staying to'speak toher now an 
opportunity ‘offéred, ‘although he knew Sir 
Jasper was waiting below. b 

The gitl Ga not reply, bit her slim White 
hands, thet had been lying looséty on her lap, 
Clasped théemselyes nervously’ togéther. 

Philip canie a step tearér, ‘and bent dowh'to 
look in ber face. 

“Tell me Haidés—are’ you “happy?” he 
seid, ina low, deep voice, and just for a mo- 
ment, her eyes; as if conipelled by some mug- 
nétic power, raised themselvés to his, 

‘* Happy!” she repeated, and in her tene 
was such utter, hopeless, intense desphit that 
the one word was of itself a revelation ana ‘an 


| answer to his q@estion. 


“Is anyone happy?”’ ‘she #@déd quickly, as 
if fearful of having betrayed herself. ‘Ifyou 
were to search the wide wérld over would you 
find, do you think, ons'single person free from 
trouble?” 

‘Perhaps not antong the 014, but among the 
young-ves ! Youth is the season of joy, and— 

ove »” 


She turned away with ‘a little shiver. 

 Btill, those ‘sre not the highest goods— 
one can dedicate one’s lifé to something nobler 
than ‘one’s oWh selfish enjoyirents,” said, 
with the accent of'one who was repeating an 
argument by which she had ‘tried to convince 
herself. 

“Oan one? “What, then, do you ‘place 
higher?” , 

“Duty !” ; 

“ And is it duty ‘that has forced you'to'act 
as you are acting now, that has made'you give 
up the man you‘love,‘and promise yourself to 
another?” he asked, taking hold of her dit#le 
chill hands, and holéing them tight in spite of 
all her efforts to fres them. 

She did not answer. 

‘Your silence is a reply that meats ‘“yées’— 
the yés yon ‘hesitate to utter,” he exclaimed, 
em reef ; '*Haidée, lam assured, in spite 
of all that has passed, you ‘still care for mio. 
Ah! darling, cute backgive up this wicked 
bartering of your'soul~be tre to yourself;‘to 
love, #d rhe !”’ 

The prcsionaté tonderness of His Foice ws he 
leaned over hér—until his Hair brashed’ ber 


| Sir Jasper, Why Emay Lae tell 


brow—-almost unnerved her. The longing to 
throw herself on his breast, and tell him she 
would let everything y—her daty to her 
father, her pro 


omise to Sir Jasper—was so great, 
ie a 
“ Wig she. said, arlittle 


» “Do 
not te: me— don’t kno ab 
would bree me do!” ‘ ; og 

“IT would 


; have you. save yourself. from the 
commission of a great crime that will steep 
you in -misexy as 3 \you- live!” -he an- 
swered, ‘I would; you -froni stepping 
over the i : very edge 
now standing.’ Whatdo} you think ‘your life 
will be, tied forevertethatola 


love?” Mie £ Mi Buliseq sis 2 
bitnow. T try to'keep myself from 


“T do 
thinkisig,?) she said, and-ne veoula have 
her nature, or 


been more characteristic o 
more eloquent Of Her # 4 

from thinking!” he 

sweetheart !—then you 


© You tr ony 
echoed. ** Post 4i 
must indeed “be thost miserable ; and if that is 
the case now" it will ‘be tétifolda handred 


fold — worse ig ‘yon Sir 
Jasper, ‘Bat T' tél soa, Hwidée, you tiave no 
right to marty-him; séeitg Shatby so doing you 
will ruin:three lives; your own, his, and mine! 
Believe me, if at your féelings were, 


pe Ae woald shrink ‘trom making you his 
'e.”” 4 

“ You aré mistakeh "—with bitter, Tncisive, 
emphasis ; ‘‘he does know quite wail, and it 
makes no dlfférends whatever to him!” 
“Then!” 6 ly; *Yeave him ont-of- the 
question; ‘and think only of yourself and’ me. 
There is sométhitg ‘in condact I cannot 
utderstand ; but, for all that, I have a convic- 
tion your sentiments for meremain unchanged. 
Could I, indeed, think otherwise, when the re- 
membrance of what beg [pees errers ms is 
evét presént to mé—when T yet feel the pres- 
sure of your swee inst mine—yet see 


your upraised eyes full of leye.that you have 
told me fifty times would never Gie! Women 
| cHange, "I ; but net siddediy—not in a 


ay, an hotr, as yéu did ; atid unlets I Believe 
you the faleest, crucllest, coldest of your sex, 
I must yet believe’ you 10v6 ‘me'l”’ : 
Carried ‘away by the exci ‘of the mo- 
‘ment, hé canght her in ‘his‘arms; and for an 
‘fnstarit she made no effort to be free, bat 
yielded herself uttetly to the sweetness of a 
Caress that ‘Bhe told hérself*showld be an 
‘@ternal farewell. Thon #he wrenohed herself 


away. ; - 

‘Philip 1” she'exclaiined, her yoies lew and 
shaken, while ‘she threw out Her’ hand with a 
ae itiploring gesture, “for my sake, 

ior the sake of tomething'that T believe to be 
‘holier and more imperative than fove, do not 
siy anothér word to me! Go'away. from this 
house, and don’t let me see ee seein, and 
then perhaypé I may do what I keow it is right 
T shoald with less @ifficdlty, fess pain. 
Bisten to tne”—she oame’and stood before 
him; ‘the patior vf her fase lighted up by her 
bteadtasteyes, while’ the feverish unrest of her 
manner had civen plate to a/strange oalm—* I 
‘can trever be anything to you; and I must marry 
‘ou, but the 
reason is one that all ‘sophistry in the 
wotld will not render Jess urgent, and 8o—so 

ou and EF nrtst'say good-bye! I had ‘tiever in- 

ended to have ‘you even thie muth, but I 
cannot bear that you should think mé delibe- 
rately false, and I suppose my will is as‘weak 
as my love is strong! Perhaps”-her breath 
coming in quick little “in the future 
‘Héaven may comfort of us, but now there 
isa gat between us that neither oan span, and 
“‘30~dear love——” 

She broks off abruptly, ‘and clasped ‘her 
hhands to her‘throat as if she wsre choking ; 
‘ana then, forgetful forthe moment of the task 
‘assigned her, she ran ‘swiftly along ‘the ‘ovrri- 
dor, leaving him standing there to powder over 


‘ther words. 
a * * - 





“You wished to sea me?” he 6243, a few 
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minutes later, entering the study where Sir 
Jasper was pee moodily and impatient, 
awaiting his arriv 

“Yes. You seem,;however, to have been in 
no hurry to yourself,” was the some- 
what irri anager, as Sir Jasper waved him 


to a seat, P 
“JT did n d anything of im- 
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D : what I have 
p 80 far as 
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Pee eae aS 


“ -wemember he tight you ar 
hereciendl came upom you ja the-corridor 
“ Yes,”? won - De + 


you 

haps you did not notice 
upsetas saw you.”> _ : 

“I did notice it,” put in Philip, quietly, 
‘and I also fancied thatthe excuse you made: 
hardly explained it.”’ 
.. ‘You were right, tne vargmuch startled, 
and for a.twofold reason.. Firstly, by the 
mark on your arm; and, secondly, the ex 
ordinary likeness you bore. to_soméone I had 
once known and dJoyed,”’ tia ° 
At “the jast two,words. Greville started 
violently——a strange sort of chill that he could 
no more have described than jhe ‘could have 
explained ot sesmed to lay hold. of bis 
heart.and hold him sifent. It was not that he 
really suspected what was.tofollow, but rather 
that the shadow of. the coming event had 
already fallen upon him. : 


**Do you know to whom’ I allude?” con: 








tinued Sir Jasper, whose eyes had ‘never Teft | 


his face, ‘ 
Philip shook his head. 
‘* Grace Seaforth.” 


_The artist received the announcement in 


nce, 

“ The: resemblance was ‘so striking that I 
‘could not get:rid of theimpression it had left 
upon me,” added the Baronst, who seemed to 
have gained calmness ashe proceeded, “and 
60, when Lefty Urwicke came, I questioned 
her re you, ana learned all the details 
of your history. . Liater.on 1.saw a miniature 
she gave you, and caught a glimpse of a bundle 
of letters, and these letters it was a matter of 
such moment for me to see in order to set all 
doubts at rest, that I went in your room that 
Bameé night and took them.” 

“ae it was ou te 7 ny rpg zuitp, inter- 
rup >. “and where. on disappear to 
from the corridor ?” ‘ ‘ 


wae baronet looked rather discomposed ‘at 


nf cotttrived to get past you ”—Philip'knew 
this was untrne—* and 1th you will pardon 


my action when you know the motive, “Those 
letters were some I myzélf had written over 
twenty years ago.” 0 
“You ! But” —after a slight pause—“ they 
‘were. not Bigned by your n am ; 
**Yes, mn d name— " 


tra. | “woman 


| doing 10) aP to the present—so ‘far as I am 


two men looked at each other with an intent- 

ness that seemed as if it would penetrate the 

mask of all outward disguises, and pierce the 
ts of the heart itself. 

* Do you know in what relationship Grace 
Seaforth stands towards you?” inquired Sir 
Jasper, presently, and moistening his dry lips 
as he put the question. 

Eibelieve ‘was my mother!” 
aher right, and your father is———”’ 

$4! 2?” exclaimed the young man, and. he 
pela his breath till the answer came. 










the | reality, nothing of the kind. You 


Philip’s manner. ‘The sight of you only 
serves to remind me of a folly committed in 
earliest youth, that has been bitterly repented 
in emacs mature years, and which I would 
fain 


a e altogether forgotten. At first I de- 
cided to keep you ignorant of the relationship 
existing between us!” 

“Why?” 


"Because it was one I could not acknow- 
‘before the world!” 
grew even paler than before, and his 
hands-clenched themselves together with a 
sudden ic movement, but, ere he could 


spasmodi 
| Speak, the baronet continued, rapidly, — 


“* When I first knew Grace Seaforth I was 


‘| very young-indeed—barely twenty ; and her 


beanty fascinated me, as it would have fas- 
inated any other boy of my age. I prevailed 


4 | Upon her to leave her home, and in London 


We went through a ceremony which she sup- 
to be a marriage, but which was, in 
express your indignation as / 
»fosefrom his chair—“ I koow as % 





teteres 


‘His-employer's next words undecoived him, | this: 


your departure with Mrs. Maxwell. I made 
every inquiry possible concerning thelatter, but 
could not discover her whereabouts, and so at 
last I gave up the search as futile; and feel- 
ing sure you were in good hanis—for an old 
{the village;*Wwho hail “one some 
‘work at the cottage, told me the lady ‘had 
adopted ‘you=¥ let the matter rest.” 

“A tost’ affectionate parent!” snesred tha 
Young man, his ‘Up curling with the indignant 
scorn he was ‘unable “to re . “Tt what 
you say ba trae—and I hope to Heayen it ‘ia 
not !—I have, indeed,! smsll reason for ‘con- 
gratulating myself on the discovery of my 
father]? . 

‘The batonet’s eyes droopsd, and he bit his 


P. 

** As much as'T hrewe in finding a son, seeing 
that you receive the announceifent in such a 
manner,”’ he retorted: ' “ However, we are not 
women, and ‘so we can: dispense with renti- 
ment.”’ . i 

“You seem to have succseded perfectly in 












concerned 1 But "—véhemently—“TI will not 
accept all -you say on faith. What proof 
have you to offer of the’ trith of your state- 


ment'?”’ 
Is not ‘my word snflicient? 
What possible motiive could I have for desir- 
ing to cisim ‘you 'for'my son if such were not 
the case?’ Do-you itiat all likely I should 
aftempt to coin’a story like this merely for the 
raf 6t making inyself out to be your 
er ° 

“No, Philip did not ‘think ‘it in the least 
likely, for evidently Sir Jasper entertained no 
particular of ‘affection towards him, 

whether he was his father or not. 
“Then why have you so suddenly awols to 
“the fact of my existence, after ignoring it for 


RO Mary years?” . 

*©You forget it is nof'to very long since you 
cams here, and since your exietence was, in a 
' easure, ‘me—for I will not deny 
'Y shoulfl have been much better pleased had 
Fate, kept us apart!” returned Bir Jasper, 
coolly ;“and with a ‘sudden change of tactics, 


= at, | ep 






* go Gown to Liazttressan pretty 
frequently at first, but by degrees my visits 
grew fewer and farther between; and it hap- 
pened, when my unclé died, I had not seen 
Grace for some time ; and was quite unaware 
ofthe precarious tenure by which her life 
was held, Perhaps you understand now how 
it - was that I did not persevere in my attempts 
at discovering your whereabouts. In point of 
‘fact, I believed you would fare far better 
under ‘the protection of the lady who had 
‘adopted you than if I myself had seen to 
your education and bringing up.” 

“Of that®°Iodo not entertain the slightest 
doubt!” put in the young man, bitterly. 
“Aud may I ask why, having kept this secret 
80 long, ‘you have now thought: fit to reveal it 
to:me ?” 

**I\have considered the matter very care- 
‘fully, and. arrived at the conclusion that it 
would be well for you to dearn’ the’ truth. It 
has come'tomy knowledge that some sort of 
understanding formerly existed between you 
and Haidée Darreli; and this: being the case, 
it is much wiser for you not to remain under 
‘the same roof, and so I resolved to:let you see 
exactly how:matters stood; and suggest the 
necessity of your leaving Heathcliff with as 
little d as possible.” 

‘*Ana you intend to marry Haidée—you, 
with this black crime on your conscience ?” 
demarided Philip, looking at him with eyes 
that literally blazed in their passionate wrath. 

“ Certainly Ido! Nothing in Heaven or 
_— is strongenough to prevent my marrying 

er!” 

“Then, by Heaven, she shall learn the 
trath! and know you for the scoundrel you 
are!’ exclaimed the artist, intensely excited, 
and totally igaoring the fact that it was his 
futher he was addressing. 

* You can tell dier what-you ikke! Nothing 
you say will separate ws!” remarked Sir 
Jasper, with/an evil suile, aud in a voice of 
such caley power as carried with it a sense of 
eonviction, “But with that youhsvenothing 
to do,” he-continuet, changing histone. “And 
I have not coneladed all I have to say to you. 
Aithough I cannot opesly acknowledge you-as 








, my secon : 
There was a dead silence, g which ‘the 


as he observed the searcsly-véiled hostility of 


€ 


my son, I do not desire to iguore your claims, 
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[‘‘ KEEP MY SECRET,” SHE CRIED, “ IMPOSE WHAT PENALTY YOU LIKE, ONLY SPARE ME PUBLIC SHAME.’’] 


and, therefore, I have caused a deed to be 
drawn up, under which you will receive five 
hundred per annum; and further than this, 
I have, on your behalf, applied for a very 
lucrative Indian appointment under Govern- 
ment, which I have been fortunate enough to 
obtain and place at your disposal, so that, you 
see, @ most brilliant future opens before you; 
- it only remains for you to avail yourself 
of it.” 

Philip rose and stood before him, his 
arms folded across his chest, his white face 
bearing on it traces of stern repression, and, 
strange to say, in that moment a striking and 
curious resemblence might have been traced 
between the two men. 

“T thank you for your endeavours to further 
my interests,”’ he said, in a voice of coldest, 
most incisive scorn; ‘‘butifI were a beggar 
in the street, not knowing where I should get 
my next meal—if I were starving of hunger, 
dying of thirst, perishing of cold—I would not 
accept any help you might offer me!” 

Sir Jasper shrank back in his chair. Even 
his callous nature was not proof against the 
speaker’s bitter contemptuous indignation. 

‘*T have listened to what you have told me, 
and I have no resource but to believe it true. 
For what man would deliberately make him- 
self out to be so heartless a scoundrel if he were 
not guilty ‘of the conduct of which he is his 
own accuser? You deserted my mother— 
leaving her to die alone! You cared nothing 
of what became of your child—for aught you 
knew I might have been left to the mercies of 
a cruel world, and dragged up ina gutter to 
fill, in course of time, a felon’s cell? This, 
thank Heaven, was averted by a good woman’s 
kindness! But that it was so I owe no grati- 
tude to you, and I feel none. It was, as you 
said, a strange Fate that brought me to this 
house; and I should intensely regret it but for 
one circumstance—a good action I have been 
enabled to perform this very day. I believe, 
after all, we are merely the playthings of a 





Destiny that does with us what it will, and at 
best we can only against it—never 
conquer! However, you need be under no 
apprehensions of my troubling you, or even 
reminding you of my existence; for this night 
I shall leave Heathcliff Priors, and—if I can 
help it—shall never set foot within its doors 
again |” 

The baronet drew a long breath—it might 
have been of relief. 

“Very well. You are, of course, at perfect 
liberty to act as you like; all the same, I 
would point out that by refusing the appoint- 
ment I offer you are playing the fool with 
your own interests !”’ 

By this time he had quite regained his 
usual manner, and spoke with apparent in- 
difference, 

His listener took no notice of his remark, 
and he continued,— 

“Tf I thought there was rf chance of your 
taking my advice, I should say put your 
pride in your pocket, and go out to India, 
where you can begin a new life under the 
most favourable auspices, and where all the 
gifts of Fortune will be within your reach, if 

ou are bold enough to climb and gather them, 

hese heroic speeches ’—shrugging _ his 
shoulders cynically—“are all very well in 
novels, where one naturally expects to find 
them. But real life is very different, as you 
will discover when you grow older—as I have 
discovered many years ago. Believe me, the 
one infallible rule by which men !earn to 
regulate their conduot, their convictions—nay, 
their very feelings themselves is—expediency !” 

He enunciated this easy, nonchalant philo- 
sophy, in which he himself was a devout 
believer, leaning back in his comfortable 
Russia leather-covered arm-chair, smoothing 
his black moustache with one slender, filbert- 
nailed finger, while he studied the pale, deter- 
mined face opposite. 

“Perhaps you are right. Ido you the jus- 
tice of feeling sure you practice the theory of 





which you are so eloquent an advocate!” res- 
ponded the artist, with quiet satire; “ but 
there is no chance of my ever becoming a con- 
vert to your opinions! ”’ 

“As ~~ like. I cannot force you, however 
much I may desire it. But, at least, you 
will accept this?” taking up a cheque from 
the table and holding it out to him, 

With a passionate gesture Philip snatched 
it from his hand, tore it in a dozen pieces, and 
flung them at his feet. 

‘That is my answer! The only oneI shall 
vouchsafe to yu!” be exclaimed, and, turning 
on his heel, left the room. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue scar which an unkind word leaves upon 
a great love may be invisible, like that of great 
sin upon the tissues of the repentant soul ; but 
for one as for the other, life has no healing. 

Tue truly strong and sound mind is the 
mind that can embrace equally great things 
and small. I would have a man great in great 
things and elegant in little things. 


Puvucxrna Ostrich Featuans.— Some finesse 
is required in order that the bird selected for 
plucking may be approached and blindfolded 
with as little risk as possible. This is accom- 
plished with the aid of a Chinaman, who is 
used as @ bait to-attract and concentrate the 
cussedness of the fowl, opportunity being 
taken while the brute is absorbed in his at- 
tempt to Jay out the heathen, to slip the leg 
of a stocking over his head, which being done, 
he becomes practically harmless, and the 
operation of divesting him of his plumes can 
be proceeded with some degree ofsafety. Oc- 
cusbually, however, the bird becomes restless 
under the operation, and struggles violently, 
when it becomes necessary to remove the 
blindfold.and skip as nimbly as may be over 
the most adjacent portion of the fence. 
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A WIFE’S PERIL. 
PART II. 
—»— 


CHAPTER VIL 
A WELCOME ‘VISITOR, 


Tue east winds were howling wildly (like 
famished wolves let loose) round about the de. 
serted parks and squares, and up and down Pic- 
cadilly, making London in Match a dreary 
desert, a civilised and sparsely populated 
waste, for all wise folk remained within doors, 
ensconsed in the luxurious depths of cosy arm- 
chaire, wheeled close to playing fires. 

But across the Channel life wore a vastly 
different aspect. Paris was gay and smiling, 
overcrowded and redolent of flowers, flooded 
by warm spring sunshine in the day, ablaze 
with electric lamps at night—always bright 
and brilliant—prodigal of joys and pleasures 
for those who sought @ refuge within her hos- 
pitable walls from the winds, the weather, the 
troubles and cares of the bleak, wide world 
beyond. 

“You think, then, the improvement is 
decided, and as rapid as can be expected, eh?” 
questioned Miss Prior of the tall, starched 
medico in a blue frock coat, as, holding his 
glossy hat with its deeply-curled brim in a 
gingerly fashion between his finger and thumb, 
the man of physic followed his patient’s 
eldest daughter out of the Rector’s chamber 
into a large, gorgeously-furnished private 
sitting room of the Hotel Continentale, 

Monsieur le Doctear replied, in the purest 
Parisian, that he bad every cause to congratu- 
late himself so far upon the effect of his 
treatment. 

Monsieur’s progress was marked, undoubted ; 
whether hope might yet be entertained of the 
ultimate recovery of his sight, ah! that was 
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[DE LAURNAY STOOD LIKE ONE PARALYSED AS JOHN FOLDED VIVIEN TO HIS HEABT.] 





another question entirely, to which time alone 
could reasonably be expected to make reply. 

Meanwhile, could we not always hope? 
This blessed privilege, under all circumstances, 
still remained humanity's portion. 

Finally, “ Good morning, ladies ! good morn- 
ing!’* Then as Vivien—who had been sittin 
thus far silent by the stove, with her h 
bent over her eran up and returned 
the doctor’s leave- g, his professional eye 
lighted with much concern and stern disap- 
pointment upon the deathly pallor of Mrs. 
Staunton’s ever-delicate cheeks; upon the 
languor of her once brilliant eyes, upon the 
wasted form and dejected air, which all too 
plainly told of anguish and of suffering— 
mental not less than physical. 

Yet to the well-meant and anxious inquiries 
of AXsculapius Vivien returned the self-same 
stereoty reply with which she was invari- 
ably wont.to parry all inquiries. 

“She was quite well! Nothing ailed her! 
All he—or any other—could do to serve her, 
and promote her comfort, was to leave her in 


“peace, and—and not worry her!’ 


Yet ‘one little word ” the good man whis- 
pered into Miss Prior’s ear at parting—a word 
which disquieted Josephine to no ordinary de- 
gree—for as she glanced at Vivien’s altered 
features and shranken form she seemed to read 
confirmation sure of the doctor’s ominous 
warning, written in characters clear and un- 
mistakable upon the lineaments she held the 
dearest in the world. 

“ She has the air—Madame, your sister—of 
one who departs! ” the oracle had murmured, 
with a significant elevation of his brows and 
shoulders and one long-nailed digit, pointing 
emphatically heavenwards, as thcugh to denote 
that to the professional eye the incipient signs 
of sprouting wings were already palpably ap- 
parent. ‘ Have acare, Mademoiselle, lest she 
escapes us unawares! For my part, I would 
sooner insure Monsieur, your father’s life!” 
But Vivien continued to protest almost fret- 
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fally that she was well enough—far better than 
she cared to be! 

Surely life was scarce worth living (she, at 
any rate, was weary of the farce), much less 
making such a fuss and fame about? Only 
“let her be!” 

“ Well, I shall feel it my daty to call John’® 
attention to your white face and your evident 
loss of strength !’’ Josephine returned, in de- 
cisive tones. 

Albeit, inwardly she quaked, for John Staun- 
ton’s name in these days was rarely men- 
tioned between the sisters, and she was doubt- 
ful as to the effect her words might probably 
produce. 

“John!” Vivien echoed, bitterly, with curl- 
ing lip and flashing eyes, momentarily remind. 
ing Josie of the sister she sometimes felt 
constrained to mourn as dead. “John? Do 

ou think it would seriously disquiet him to 
earn I was slowly, surely ‘drifting awa’ to the 
land o’ the leal’? Do you suppose he would 
so far relax or unbend from his attitude of 
outraged virtue and righteous indignation as to 
affect an interest he does not feel in the health 
of the wretched woman whois in name his wife ? 
the living log, to whom he is bound by law ; that 
clog upon his movements and worldly advance- 
ment, from which he yet is impotent to effect 
escape through the horror of what he terms 
‘public exposure and esclandre!’ You do 
John Staunton grave injustice, Josie, if you 
deem him thus pitifully weak! I should have 
thought you knew my husband, as well as I 
your brother-in-law; and knowing him, could 
not so grievously have misjudged him as to 
suppose it possible he-——”’ 

“Vivien! Vivien ! now, as ever, tis you whe 
cruelly misjudge John! You who wrong the best 
and noblest man who ever lived! Think how 
sorely he has been tried! through how terribly 
fierce an ordeal of suffering he has passed! 
And yet, since—since the hour of your recon- 
ciliation, has he ever murmured one reproach ? 
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Has he ence upbraided or reminded you of —of 


the horror of the past?’ 


“ No,” Vivien de swiftly, with flashing 


more serious object in life for the moment, 1’ 
eyes,|* ‘because he has callous and too | —well, I might as run across the Ch 
cold! As he explainéd ¢@ me then (you know | and see what was going on @ Paris, bs 


when I mean,” and tanily the r girl 
shuddered at the meh ste her rok words 


evoked), ‘‘he allowed me to; resume my place, 













I'd nothing better to do, I thought—don’t you 
know—oh, you understand! That failing a 24 


friends there too!” he added, 
essaying # short laugh, intended tor 
tly involved period ai 











in o} to spare a dyin pro el See 'y failed to avoomplish £0 rp 
father’s days were nu p), in aur to hove to'Se enn ear it sour 
save his own honour, towhiaid his own name | strained ff 
from publicity aud a Bhase were his 
motives! He mademo esunully pm." 
“If you and I ; 


inedn sant 
- 


this ath, Vivien ® 
words), “you wo 
me - actual 
rance of your ¢ rf 
have been, when— abs 1 ow 
bry = broke o' , shi pet 
, courage i lore 
words which should emepm 
pry hearin r 
not Gomplaining,” ~ 
- nodal te I t 
acco! to my 
would far sooner 
me, 
have gemvented 


“st ene a 


Saitulate ’ 
be bitte 
Perey nee 


= 


t beyond. the 


livered by the willl 
now gave voice 
stereotyped com 

“ Dearest,” she 
“let me tell John’ 
coldness and indifferegss! “Give +him -scome 
sign yourself that you are contrite, that——” 

“ Contrite! who says that Liart-ovnttite ?” 
Vivien echoed, angrily. ‘* Who imagines that 
I—a, 3 woman—shall condeacend to the, mean- 
néss of sucing for a man’s love? Nay, 1 have 
been wont to. see supplicants prone at ay fess! 
to accede, not’ to petition | ! ‘And i if, indeed, I am 
at times haurited by vain and bitter regrets, 












they are, believe mo, because of—of frustrated | ; 


hopes, because of possibilities ‘blighted! I 
sight have been 80 happy! I might have——” 
“Vivien, Vivien! you do not realise the 

meaning of the wicked words you titter! You 

were mercifully snatched from: #in, like “a 

brand plucked from the burning—-rescued——"’ 

““Won Ingleesh gentelmans!”’’ gravely «an- 
hounced the garcon (advertised to “speak 
Engleesh ’’) throwingopen the door: at» this 
janctare, and advancing towards Miss Prior, 
bearing a card upon a salves. “ Fite ‘iniqtyre 
‘weaffier——’’ 

“Sir Archibald dope!” Josephine ex. 
claimed, ‘a3 she ‘raised the opastebosrd, 1a 
warm flash thounting to her very temples, a 
glad light dawning inter eyes. “Ohtvhow 
pleased papa; wild er Show the gentleman 
up, Armand, and ——”’ 

“Ab! det: me first escape!” cried Vivien, 
starting to her feet. “ I—I conld mot bear to 
meet Sir Archie! His very name ‘is hateful 
to me, associated as it is with the most ter. 
rible memories of my life!” 

So when the baronet was ushered in Jose. 
phine stood alone, smiling, blushing (as he 
bent almost doable over her white hand), 
declaring in one breath “how very pleased ” 
she was to see him, in the next: inquiring 
‘‘ what on earth had induced Him to come?” 

‘Well, Paris is the refage of the—~the 
aimless, the purposeless, tthe indolent of 
earth!” Sir Ar protested, evasively, 
he threw himself upon the: crimson satin 
fautenil indicated.by his And 
I—well, I'd got sick of my .grandmother’s 
place up in the Highlands, .London jast 
now is neither more nor less than a howl- 
ing wilderness. Westlands represents the 
abomination of desolation; with all the rec- 
tory blinds down, and — and so — well, as 


“Wnerest 


ager, in trath, 


rite child preyed sadly on th 6.2 old man’s mind, 
althougtthe never permitted ‘himself to con- 
fess as much, for we both Ln eA ie “oe a 
—thatit wonltl; ‘have been wiser 


possessed 
for the New World, and that:he should never 
see her more. His ravings:add xegrets were 
ly paintal, end: made such; an im- 
apon my -sister, Stat: ever sittce his 


to indaee her, 


naturally, is likewise there; anil as John has 


than be stranded. at-home:alene ; c0 we enii- 
grated in anbody, a8 iyou: ses ; and really the 
change, and this wonderfol. doctor’s a. 
baye doze papa such en immensity of 


having made the move! ”’ 
«Awd Me. and Mrs. Staunton? Forgive the 


after having been sointimately associated with 
you im your hour of trouble, it would now be 
folly for me to attempt.to ignore all know- 
ledge of the "past, partioularly;’.he added in 


neces 


his.eyes, ‘‘as I am 





those dear to you!” 

Josephine’s heart beat strangely. Involun- 
tarily she glanced aside, 

What meant that strange expression in his 
eyes 2—the tremulous intonation of his voice ? 
Ah! she dared. not, attempt to analyze, still 
less did she venture to hape. 

Ske had been so cracliy dieappointed and 
disi more them once, poor girl, that 
she had-tome to believe at length tbat her path 
henceforth \through life was to lay. for ever 
through the narrow, - of 


shine thath a peculiat radiance born of the 
ambient atmosphere of love! 





answered, mournfally. ‘John acted nobly, 
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out in omegm. the ‘feel’ 
gag nyt pet 8 favou- | 

"young! 

perhaps for her 

to go! So whilst-be lay delirious the terrible | 

dread \daim that! Vivien had sailed | 


pression, 
recovery it has been a matter of some difliculty | 
stir from his side. My place, | 


business with which. he -cauld: “ocsupy himself: 
in France, he decided ‘to come with us ratber | 


that we can only congratalateonrselves- on | - 


point-blank question, my dear Miss-Prior ; but | 


a lower voice; and with a world of m meaning ii 


sarily so—in all which eoncerns the welfare of | 


“I know not what to say of them!” she ! 


so at least it seemed to me; and from the 
hour when Vivien and he entered the rectory 
together no allusion to the past, she tells me, 
| has ever passed his lips. After you left them 
at the Alexandra.it seems a terribly painful 
scene ensued. John told her that, for my 
wther’s and for all our sakes, she should 
her former placeim this household ; 
“aoe that m wife was dead 
— Apber grave! 
hp egal ures me, 
@onn | mi 
3 kio 
ea eee. ly 
! only - 1 te woman— 
A poe lj which in 






























ro er): seams to me, must 
his heart moved-to pity, interest, sym- 
| pathy with the unknown sorrows of one £0 
pathetically. beautiful; so hopeless, yet so 
' “How John can ’ spend his life with her, 
} and ignore all that is written on her features ; 
, all that her weary voice, her laugaid thove- 
ments, her dejected mien convey, is more than 
I can understand. I am frée to confess that 
there come moments when I myself feel as 
, though—as though I should ‘absolately grow to 
| hate him,” she added, lowering her voice mys- 
teriously, and clasping her hands with a faint 
involuntary shudder, because, of this stolid, 
unmoved calm ; even though I firmly believe 
him the best and _— “hearted man on 
| ,@anth i? 
This painfal intersiow, ‘was abruptly. ter 
minated by the entranceof Mr, Prior's valet. 
The convalescent had heard from Vivien of tke 
arrival of the baronet, and mow sent to inquire 


good whether Sir Archibald were charitably disposed 


to bestow an hour of his deisure in beguiling 
the tedium of the afternoon for his old friend. 

It.is needless |to.edd/that' the young man 
rose with alaerity. to.obey this summons, and 
that he .was ‘henceforth a daily—sometimes, 
indeed, almost an eager ger that noble 
suite of apartments occupied by “de familie 
Engleesh ”’ (we quote Aopen, located.in those 
sweet spring days at the Hotel Continentale. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AY AUDACIOUS “GUEST. 

Vaviex sat alone. bythe gorgeous gilded 
stove,one dall afternoon, some few days tater. 
Sir Archibald bad-cailled au hour. earlier to 
take the Rector for a drive in the Bois; but 


“A visitor for me, Armand?” ske pees, 
weatily, asthe ubiquiteus garcon bowed low 
and presented: a foxeignlooking card. “Le 
Comte de Chambri! I don’t know thename ! 
Someone for Monsieur,Siauvton probably. Say 
| my husband.is not:at.home.” 

“ Bat roa—eff Madame bout excuse—’iwas 
"de ladie Monsieur demanted—Madame Staun- 
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ton+oh! quyte J (Nea misstak’ at 
all—twas a a’ : 
sible, derefora, two mak’ erveur |.’ 

bow hima up pig | Armand,” Vivien re- 
turned ; and ¢ven.as, the words left her 
just.as Armand!'s rusty black figare was di 
appearing behind the portitre, the curtain was 
flung back, and the unexpected visitor. glided 

A bitter exyeseaped Vivien’s lips,.as ‘she 
pe 
iit ; © " : 

‘« More+ it is@ fags!" weturned that hero, 
benie glows and even as he. his head, 
and drew sean Npsto-hie Poll height, Vivien 
th trecuiinany. 42 ’ time. had 
theex Changs so -& time, 
effected.in higouter man shoe. Pe Laurnay ap- 
moreover; clothed er Ts ee 
rendered #h or of his complexion 
terribly apparent ; his eyes were sunken, be- 
neath hie derk-overhavgwg,brows; there was 
note superfiaeus ounce-of | flesh on his bones, 
upon whieh his, well.cut.gamments hung loose 
and shapelesa,as though, they;served. te drape 
a rail. The» metamorphis - was sufficiently 
significamt and mppadiing,,. Vivien involuntarily 
recoiled,.: aso much’ conscience - stricken as 
alarmed; perhaps, at thet first moment of .re- 
odgnitionsef/ the man who had exercised ..so 
fatal at. influenvajover herlifelong fate, . 

‘Ah! you do well to shudder at-sight.of 
nie N émhesis inj the flesh}... If Lheld a flaming 
sword or .a «poisoned in my head, 


Madame, you could searcely amazed!” 
“« Nothing would,amaze me, sir, on the part 
of one,” Vivien re ieily, drawing up-her 


slender e to the utmost, and steadfastly 


returning De Lauraay’s gaze, forjthere was an 


underourrent Gf menace in-his voize which 
acted as aspur toslammbering indignation, and 
bade pride arm itself at-every point, “ who is 
nnmanly enough to intrude, .u caver, of a 
feigned name, into the presence of——"’. |»; 

“Hold there!” he aoterrupted, inaperiausly, 
pointing ‘to: the. eard; ‘ithia is, muy rightfal 
name and: title. «Through the death of a ‘dis- 
tant relative I have succceded to the estates 
in Picardy, and! henseforth.1 aa; Comte de 
Chatibri! ”’ : ¢ ‘f 

Vivien! bowed her head ia token of mute 
acquiesednce; then, after, a «anoment’s pause, 
secing that he uttered;no farther word, she 
inquired, caltaly;—: 

‘And what, mayI,-venture to ask, does 
Monsen ieur the Comte.ide-Chambri demand of 
me?’ , ow | ' 

For one moment still he paused, an ex- 
pression s0 ferocious momentarily gathering 
in-his eyes, whilst; he ground his teeth beneath 
the shadow of his dark moustache, and im- 
potently clenched both,bleodless hands, that 
even Vivien’s brave ;heart quailed. She had 
been prepared from the qnset for reproaches, 
recrimigation, invective and.abuse ; but this— 
this nameless ‘‘ something’? which she beheld 
hovering ominously on Gaston’s brow, made 
her very blood: run-cold, within her‘ veins, her 
pulses tease to throb, 

“ You daretoask me that?. WhatIdemand 
of you? The falfilment of .your promise, 
Wwoman—your promise to share my life! :the 
restitution of my shattered. peace, and hopes, 
and happiness—my vanished joy in every day 
calm, quiet, and content? Of all of these 
you have robbed me, Vivien. I come, now, to 
demand them back again from those white, 
cruel. hands! ” 

** Gaston!’ she cried, momentarily moved 
to weakness hy the piteous break in his voice ; 
‘surély; you keow not, or you momentarily 
fongetvanbe T.am, atid where we are? You are 
in Jobn Staunton’s rooms—yon are using 

strange, aupardonable language to his wife 

Hoe iuterrapted her by ahoarce, fiendish 
laugh, which gasped her delicate ear. He 
seized her by oue slender wrist, and held it as 
in @ red hot vica, which seemed. to sear her 
flesh,—gazing the while down into her face 
withanex pression upon hisown which haunted 


sieur spoke—impos- | surely, to 


| Vivien strangely. in the years ahead, which 
‘ her,dying day, she may never mor? 
forget. »,. 


‘** Forget, do 1?.even as you forgot: when.you 
fled. from:the danger. of ee him ;t0 The 
haven..of.my arms!, No, Vivien, believe me, 
Only when breath fails me,shall I cease, to re- 
member that you arein truth John Staunton's 
wife. sore sem meenebvesing dayec: Repti, 
ness, my nights of peace ?—the sunshine of.alk 
warmth. for me, the flowers of fragrance, 
spring of joy.2. Ah! have you not wrecked 
aud.;aaimed my life, aud. made me the 
helpless thing you see be- 


( dare you ask 
me whether L,forget!.” .. ' 
“Gaston ! Gaston ! ” she fairly wailed, fling- 
bees cet Ti ag 

er hands the next in impotent air; ‘f 
wild and fatile words avail you; nought, for 
Heaven's sake bo.calm! .All I meant was;.to 
remind you of -where,we aré, of who I am, that 
—that my Ausbundiat any moment might re- 
turn, and. Heaven help us. both if—if John 
should find you-hore!” — 

'¥ew eammot, think; FE fear. him—that. white- 

livered Eoglishman who could voluntarily 
orebs the seas, leaving his bride behind? His 
must-be 9 well regulated mind indeed; he will 
pause to consider, weigh, his words, arrange hia 
plens.of.actions well. He would be prudent, 
cautious, mo;matter how, when or wiere he 
miay med his deadliest foe,or wha the pro- 
vocation he received, .Paaugh!. afig for your 
legal lord-and. master! Icare not how goon 
he-appears apon the scene!..You will be so 
good, madame, as to present. me to him when 
Me. Staunton arrives.”’ 
+. {*Gaeeton,! are you.mad?” she gasped, 
startled into protest by the calmness and de- 
cision with which these last words were 
uttered. ‘Present yowto my husband? How 
is that possible? and—aud to what end? If 
ever poet 

‘You will introdaee the Comte de Chambri!”’ 
he retarned, deliberately, but with! au air of 
sullen menace, .as he once. more took ap. the | 
cardand flipped it, with, the thumb and fore- 
finger of one band, the while he held it | 
giugerly intheether. ‘+The nawe will be un- | 
familiar as the man to.Moneicur, your, hus- | 
baud. Say Lamia friend of—whom you will, | 
that matters, little. * To what .,end?;.You | 
question why. That I may-have-the felicity of | 
Visiting you often, there and then, .My zooms 
piijoin youriewn, madame—ouneibalcony skirts | 
both (which -overlook the courtyard ouly, as 
you hve perhaps observed). You are fre- 
quently. alone, I know. Your husband is 
generally absént, and often, as to-day. I watch 
your sister and “your father roll off from 
the door in carriage together on such cc- 
casions——”’ 

‘“Coward!’’ she hissed, fiercely, between 
her teeth. ‘‘So you think toscare and intimi- 
date ,a helpless, unprotected woman? Tho 
threat is wdérthy of—of your nationality, 
worthy of ——” 

Scare ! Intimidate ! ‘Who used such terms ? 
The’ insinustion' fs your’ own, madame—not 
mine, Did *svare’ you in those bright June 
days ‘not #0 ‘long gone by, when we eat to- 
gether beneath the trees atid whispered words 








confessed to me that you dared not ‘meet the 
husband you had grown to fear, and had never 
really loyed?) When you. admitted you pre- 








ferred to share life and banishment with me 
rather than teniain to endure'the caresses of 


bear? That ‘time is not so long gone by, 
Vivien—my memory, perchance, is better;than 


fay, when you, or some other, 
false, you have vouchsafed no explanation of 


nitence nortoken of rémembrance. My own 


your husband's hand—asre the only communi- 
cations of any sort I have,since that fateful 











€ 


the man whose name you were doomed to } she faltered; “a—a friend of Sir 


our own. But recollect that'since that fatal | Laurnay, who 
played ‘me | cue —‘+so—”’ 


call; neither came, and.I;am bere to know 
whether—as I have every reason to conclude 
—your etagiants towards me remain un- 
changed?) * loved. me, Vivien, once; that 
muca I cannot doubt';-a 
scious. of having § since those happy 
¥8 0 forfeit jyour sagas, I. venture to lay 
ing unction of my soul,that you love 
me-still! It is, therefé aie OBIE interests 
not by any means in the distingut hed 
role your words imply, that I aa here thet. 
Present me to your husband, and I——” 

‘‘ But, .dosephine—my.,father!’’ Vivien 
gasped, terrified by his.manner into some 
faint-endeavour to. temporise. “They would 
recogaize you, atonce, of conrse,,and——"__ 

“ Your father is.blind, and as. for yctr 
sister—well, if mademoiseHe prove. indiscreet, 








80. much the, better .for my e. Ii she 
betrays me, and your husband fails to avail 
himself, of ,the privilege: of .ch. ing me, 
malig «06. matoer of Ooty ai] embrace 
an early opportunity ‘Challenging - 7itm.! 
when the issue, L believe, to he ec con- 


clasion. I am one:of the best shots in Europe, 
and shall have the honour.oi ding a bullet 
through Monsieur your husbatd’a heart!” . 

‘‘Gaston, you are mad!” she cried, 
blanched to the very tips. ‘Be merciful and 
—ah! Heaven!-I hear. voi even now upon 
the stairs—my father 1 yohtr}—oh ! Heavens, 
fly! Monsiéur'DeLantiay, I beseech —’”’ 

“* You -will.preseut the Comte, de Chambri to 
your-husband, madem,’’ he interrupted, in low, 
stern tones, fixiag upon ber,a resolute, gaze. 
which obilled, her very:‘heart’s blood. “ Should 
you fail.to.do'this, Gaston De Laupnay. will -be 
proud aud happy to, avenge the indignity he 
has suffered by shooting . Monsieur, John 
Staunton like a dog!’’ ‘ . 

Before she could reply the velvet ore 
was pushed, aside and the: Reetor en on 
dis son-in-law’s arm, Jaugbing and chattering 
with more than his usual-volubility,. ‘Vivien 
—hal I; know.,you’re there, we heard gon 
voice. a, moment. ago; ,and—whom .have 
you found to beguile the.,.tedium.,of your 
solitude? Well,; you urusi, know-we stambled 
across this ‘mam’ of yours just.by the Place 
de la Concorde,-so he-oharitably undettook .to 
see me home m. order.to set those other mis- 
ereants free! Ha! halsthey’verstolen off on 
foot.along the Bois—bound, they declared, for 
the Casoade! Now it strikes me (for I can see 
farther,through a stone wall than most men, 
let. mue.tell you—although for tho. time being 
they.call me blind!)-that.Sir Archie and Mis; 
Josie——, Buta! by-the-bye, whomhave we 
here ?. .1t will-be well.that I -should. know, wy 
dear, before I was indiscreat! ’’. 

The room was of vast dimensions, and John 
had been carefully condacting the: invalid .to- 
wards his couch in the accustomed . corner, 
whilst-the old mau rambled on. 

Now.for the first time he glauced. towards 
his wife and her visitor, for Vivien and De 
Laurnay still s'00d motionless side by side. 

One swift, appealing glance sue shot towards 
the Comte indescribabiy pathetic, mutely be- 
seeching as that which momentarily flashes 
from the glazing eyes of the hunted hare when 
the dogs are already at her throat ; bat Gaston 
steod stern, relentless, and immobile as soma 


of love? Did It‘intimidate’ you when you | grim statue wrought in bronze. Oaly his nos- 


tril quivered slightly, his brows elevated them- 
selves.one hair's breadth; otherwise he made 
no siga. 

Vivien’s heart tarned sick and, cold. 

‘‘ Monsieur le Come de Chambri, pe ay 

Archibald 

Hope. He does noi speak English.” 

This with an eloquent gesture towards De 
all too quickly grasped the 


* You will forgive my saying good.day and 


our condddt ; you have given neither sign of | good-bye in one breath, gentlemon,” he sup- 
y plemented in Frouch. < Madame, your most 


ttets returnedto: me: unopened-directed in | humble servitor! With your permission I— 


withdraw.” 
And with a low bow Gaston vanished 43 


hour, reveiyed either from. him or you, I] both Exglishmen politely inclined their 
waited for his challenge—I waited for your | heads. : 
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“ Hamph!” said the Rector, as the portiéré 
fell back, “*his voice seems immensely familiar, 
though as my acquaintance among aristocrats 
is limited, I suppose mounseer the Count and 
I have not met before.” . 

“ Are you very tired after your drive, dear 

apa?” Vivien murmured, with difficulty 
Ending voice. ‘‘ I—ah, let me arrange the 
cushions behind your head. So! That is 
better, is it not? John, will you kindly rin; 
the bell? I think we should all be glad o 
tea.” 

Jobn gave vent to his low rare laugh as he 
instantaneously bees ‘ , 

“TI should not advise your endeavouring to 
keep the kettle boiling until the return of 
‘the rest of the Royal Family,’” he declared, 
facetiously. “If I know anything of human 
nature, I read something in Hope’s eyes, about 
an hour or so ago, which plainly conveyed it 
was not solely in order to admire the artificial 
beauties of the Cascade that he was so very 
solicitous Josephine should walk with him 
through the Bois this afternoon. However, 
we shall see what we shall see, as the poet 
ssys. Armand, let us have tea at once—@ 
l' Anglaise, of course.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
BREAKERS AHEAD. 


Bor very few hours sufficed to prove John 
Staunton's right to claim credit for a perspi- 
cacity he had not hitherto enjoyed, for before 
the lights were extinguished in the hotel that 
night Sir Archibald Hope had duly asked and 
received Mr. Prior’s benediction and paternal 
sanction to make Josephine Lady Hope at no 
very distant date. 

The projected alliance was one calculated to 
inspire unmitigated satisfaction in every 
breast, so for the next few days an atmosphere 
of unusual hilarity and content not unnaturally 
pervaded that gorgeously furnished “ flat,” 
which the Rector facetiously designated 
** Westlands-super-F'rance,” 

Every face was radiant with hope, content, 
and happiness, save that of John Staunton’s 
wife; she alone remained grave to absolate 
melancholy, white, wan, and obviously pre- 
occupied. The bridegroom elect had seized 
upon some opportune moment to pass his 
arm through Staunton’s, and murmer con- 
fidentially that, as he was so soon to be 
admitted as a member of the family, he hoped 
it would not be regarded as unpardonably 
premature if he presumed so far upon coming 
events as to protest that he felt personally 
uneasy and disquieted when he glanced to- 
wards Vivien’s still beautiful, though now 
drawn and haggard face, 

Josephine too (blushing under the weight of 
new-blown honours) madd’ bold to approach a 
thems which she had not dared to broach for 
long months past, and earnestly besought John 
to try what solicitude and tenderness might 
effect, implored him to relax and unbend a 
tritle, and note the inflaence his changed 
demeanour might exercise upon his most un- 
happy wife. 

ohn scowled darkly. 

“Am I not already sufficiently humiliated 
and abased? Do I not shelter and clothe, 
feed, and protect a woman whom, like some 
antutored savage, I captured by strategy, and 
retained by physical force? Vivien is no 
unsophisticated creature; she is of the world 
worldly, and knows full well the relative value 
of position and disgrace, Think, then, how she 
—she must have loved that foreign scoundrel 
before she would voluntarily have resigned all 
the best things, and the sweets of existence, in 
order to share his life. From shame and 
ignominy I rescued her, ’tis true. Yet I tore 
her from the man she loved; on this score I 
pity and commiserate her—for her misery is 
obvious; she will never be again the light- 
hearted woman that she was. She is doomed 
to suffer all the pangs and pains of a hopeless 
passion ; and is, moreover, bound to endure the 
constant inflic‘ion of my companionship. This 





(for her own sake) Iam powerless to obviate, 
yet I can, at least, eh amp pioneer meh 
her unwelcome caress-s, protestations of an 
affection she has ceased to aes and all 
those airs of tender proprietorship, which how- 
ever precious as pl of mutual affection, 
must be galling as fetters and shackles of 
bondage to the heart which bas grown cold 
and insensible, and no longer throbs responsive 
to the accents which were formerly as music 
to the ear. No, duty towards both Vivien and 
myself obliges me to plant myself ’twixt her 
and what she regards as happiness. This is 
bad enough ; do noi ask me to torture her still 
farther, for to a woman who loves one’ man 
nought is so intolerable as the devotion o: 

another!” . 

In answer to this bitter outbarst Josephine 
had never a word to say. 

It seemed to her, moreover, that John was 
right (as ever), kind, generous, and noble, now 
taat she understood his motives in observing 
this distant attitude towards his erring wife ; 
for Vivien was, without doubt, still mourning 
her deprivation of a lover for whose sake she 
— 80 evidently deemed the world itself well 

ost. 

So she held her peace, merely murmuring 
a hope that John would do his to induce 
her —— sister to take that daily exercise 
and relaxation of which her white, wan face 
surely testified she stood in urgent need. 

“ Remember, John, she has not had a single 
hour’s change or pleasure since—since the day 
of your return; whilst constant attendance on 
papa, and incarceration in a sick room, have 
necessarily told heavily upon her once buoyant 
temperament. Suppose, now, you t, 
John, dear—you, yourself—in your iest 
tones, and with your most insinuating air ”— 
here Josephine smiled archly, and shot a shy 

lance at her brother-in law's stern and rigid 

ace—“ that Vivien should let you take her to 
the ball at the Embassy to-morrow ae. 
No, not by any manner of means to join e 
and myself. We shall have quite enough to 
do to look after one another, and can’t under- 
take the chaperonage of another man’s wife! 
You must go yourself, of course. A quartette 
makes a charming party, but who can imagine 
anything more miserable than a trio at a ball 
Take Vivien, John, and see if your heart does 
not thrill with joy and pride when you hear 
her pronounced—as she will be, of course—the 
belle par excellence of the room! It is the first 
favour, dear, I have ever asked of you; and, 
John—little as you guess it—I have borne far 
more than you imagine for your sake!” 

Thus pathetically appealed to, John, after 
one moment's irresolwtion, decided that he had 
no choice but to comply, and scarce an hour 
later, saw (to his own amaze) Vivien’s white 
face brighten, and her eyes momentarily 
dilate, as she answered in a low voice, that if 
her husband “ wished it,” certainly it would 
afford her the greatest possible pleasare to ac- 
company him, Sir Archie, and Josie to the 
long-talked of Embassy-ball. 

John chanced to stand perilously near his 
wife whilst this brief —— proceeded, and 
as she shot one swift, sidelong glance up into 
his eye3, with something of the resistless 
coquetry_of old, her sweet face flushing rosy 
red one moment only to grow white as snow 
the next, an almost irresistible inclination 
was strong just thea upon him to gather in 
his arms the lovely creature he held so dear, 
and clasping her tightly to his breast, beseech 
her to examine well the innermost depths of 
her heart of hearts, and tell him, ouce for all, 
whether some latent spark of love for him did 
not linger there—a spark which unceasing 
effort on his part might yet, perchance, fan 
into a blaze once more. 

For ah! in truth, he would be all content to 
serve, like Jacob of old, seven years—and seven 
uncomplainingly—cheered by ths mere hope of 
that ultimate guerdon for which his whole 
soul so ardently yearned ! 

Bat then Vivien chanc3d to bend her head 


again over the lace-work in her hand; it ; 





seemed to John her lips grew stera—her brow 
clouded, so—with a sigh—he turned away. 

His heart just then in truth throbbed wildly, 
his brain whirled, his pulses beat too madly to 
admit of his lingering another moment on that 
— vantage — he might betray 

meelf and harags her before he could recover 
self-control. : 

Yet though John Staunton seized his hat 
and hurried out—down the sunny, crowded 
streets leading to the wide and bustling Avenue 
de 2 me Bote a pene yy 4 pre 4 his 
eyes, a bitter, burning lum roat,and 
his breath contibg - in short, quick gasps, 
— bis heart — wants wide had 

nm for many'a& day past, for a w of 
hope—no ndliad of Lise Sremaaeaen ® nature 
—now gilded the horizon like a rosy streak, 
ing courage and a brave heart to the 

man, who, for long months had been ‘‘sicken- 
ing of that vague disease ” which mortals call 


Vivien would ‘be all his own once more, if 
only for a few brief hours. cag ape ay a 
his arm, she would look up into his face, her 
sweet eyes would meet his own, and therein 
surely she would not fail to read the tragic 
secret he hugged so close—the secret ot his 
hopeless love, his anguish, hig remorse? for in 
these days, he told himself, that if he had 
never left his fair young wife alone the life- 
long fate of both, most probably, wou!d have 
been far otherwise, 

If she smiled upon him, he would so far 
unbend as to ask for a waltz; then his 
arm would encircle the slender waist he so 


This 4 seemed to John well-nigh too 
fall ous bliss—perilous, use after a 
glimpse of Heaven he would all too surely find 
bimeelf, but a few brief hours later, shivering 
disconsolately once more outside the gates of 
— picturing the unattainable joys 
within. 

‘evertheless, for the time being, he walked 
on air. Paris had never seemed to him so gay 
and brilliant, the sun so warm, the sky so 
blae, humanity itself so lovable as daring the 
course of this morning’s walk ! 

He went into the first florist’s in the Rue de 
la Paix, and ordered the choicest bouquet 
money could command—Parma violets and 
lilies-of-the-valley, stephanotis and maiden- 
hair. Vivien was so fond of flowers, and 
should the belle of the ball be minus a nose- 
gay? Pah! the notion was preposterous, 
absurd; and—oh! would to-day never wear 
away!? Would to-morrow night ever come? 

Ha! all too soon for your peace of mind, 
John Staunton—as you werespeedily destined 
to discover ! : 

He found Sir Archie in the salon upon his 
return to the hotel, chatting with the tor, 
who was unusually loquacious after an excel- 
lent lanch, and more pleased than he cared to 
admit to hear that his younger daughter had 
been prevailed upon to accede to her husband's 
wish, and was now busily making preparations 
for the ball with some show of natural feminine 
assiduity and interest, in the relative merits of 
tulle illusion, and Gloire de Dijon roses, cream 
satin and point lace. 

Although every painful detail connected 
with Vivien’s flight and providential rescue 
from perdition (thanks to Sir Archie’s timely 
interference and audacious rase) had been 
successfally hushed up, so that not a suspicion 
of the hideous truth had ever crossed the 
Rector’s mind, yet paternal instinct had long 
since whispered that all was not well between 
the daughter so tenderly beloved and the has- 
band with whom she had been so recently re- 


united. 

Mr. Prior had discussed the subject more 
than once with Josephine, questioned Vivien, 
tenderly, and continually “sounded” John ; 
but, individually and collectively, they had 
as:ured bim that there was nothing “ seriously 
amiss,” counselling “ patience,” and non-iu- 
terference, and now already it seemed to the 
anxious father the turn of the tide had come. 


Sat, ee to 
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That his younger daughter's marriage haé 
not turned out a more signal success, was a 
source of constant and deep-rooted regret to 
the good Rector, who, moreover, unjustly re- 
proached himself for having urged Vivien to 
make too presipitate a choice of for no worse or 
better reason than that it had appeared to him 
the woman who was privileged to share John 
Staunton’s life must perforce have before her 
as fair a prospect of unmixed happiness as 
mortal wife dare hops for here below, where 
matrimonial bliss now-a-days is a commodity 
inestimably precious in just proportion to its 
rarity. 

Bat now that “John and the child” were 
going to @ ball ther, in a rationa), comfor- 
table fashion, this ficat step in the right direc- 
tion seemed like a presage of better things to 
follow, and the Rector’s heart swelled high 
with hope and gratification. 

They would catch the sweet infection surely 
from Sir Archie and Jos+«ph‘ne, and starting 
soberly as husband and wife, retarn perchance 
mutually re-enamoured like newly-plighted 
lovers. 

“ Yes, a lovely morning, and the Boulevards 
crammed,” John declared, in cheery tones, 
advancing towards the gleaming stove, and 
taking up his stand upon the hearthrug in the 
proverbial attitude of “the Englishman at 
home,” with his back to the place where the 
fire ought to have been. * No, I saw nothing 
of Josephine—which is strange, if she is shop- 
ping, as you say, in the Rae de la Paix; but 
such & stream of fachionable folk! Gracious 
me! Damon might easily pass within half a 
foot of Pythia’s elbow and yet remain unrecog- 
nizei—the scene is so bewildering. I'll tell 
you, by-the-way, whom I met down by the 
Louvre—that fellow you introduced to me, 
Vivien, Comte de Chambri, don’t you know? 
—a friend of Sir Archibald’s, you said, I 
think? and an uncommonly nice fellow.” 

‘*Comte de Chambri, a frien of mine!” 
the Baronet echoed, vaguely. ‘Why, I don’t 


But Vivien glanced up qnickly, arresting 
the tell-tale words upon his lips with a swift, 
azonised glance, John was standing behind 
her, so this significent gesture esca: him, 
and he paused with a smile upon his lips, mute 
interrogation in his eyes, until Sir Archibald 
should conclude his sentence. 

“Well, o'd man? You don’t——” 

‘*Eh—what? Oh, of course! I was only 
going to say, don’t you know, that I—I didn't 
recall the name at the moment—all these 
foreign titles sound so much alike. What sort 
of fellow may he be?” 

‘‘ Devilish good-looking, though decidedly‘ a 
foot-in-the-grave young man.’ ‘Greenery- 
yallery,’ too, to boot, for he’s abont the colour 
of parchment, . I asked him if he’d been laid 
up, or was suffering still from any particular 
malady, for he looks as much like a corpse as 
@ living creature can, and has nothing but 
skin upon his bones!” 

“‘Ha—dear me! Just so!” Sir Archie 
acquiesced, vaguely, prompted by Vivian's elo- 
quent eyes, aud much disquieted by the seared 
expression of her bloodless face. “ Think I 
remember now who you mean. Haven't seen 
him for an age, oe We were boys to- 
gether, and—and all that sort of thing!” he 
concladed, airily, with a complacent sense of 
a acquitted himself far more creditably 
10 80 difficult an emergency than a man could 
reasonably be expected to do. 

‘* He took me into the Cércle de l'Union, of 
which it seems he is a member; and ve 
comfortably the fellows there are located, 1 
can assure you. Might fancy oneself in St. 
James’s! We hada es of Madeira, looked 
at the papers, and smoked a cigarette together. 
I happened to mention we were going to the 
—— to-night, Vivien, and be at once 
arranged to meet us there. OUncommonly 
good-natored I call it; for of course I wes ex- 
plaining to him that we scarcely know a soul. 
He knows all the best set seemingly, so I 
thought you girls would be glad. Toujour 


feel sure, will be grateful for a change of part- 
ners(er—humph !) whereas ifa married woman 
is to dance with her husband only she 
might almost as well stay at home, according 
to Parisian tenets. Oh, Vivien! don’t I.de- 
serve a vote of thanks?” 

Vivien smiled faintly, and responded in a 
tremulous tone, that she began to feel as 
though her dancing days were almost over. 
“Oh! come, I say now!” Sir Archibald pro- 
tested gallantly—which vague asservation 
answered the purpose intended ; for it sufficed, 
at any rate, to divert the conversation into less 
perilous channels, 

For the expression of Vivien's white wan 
face effectually betrayed to ove and all that 
tiey wera, drifting surely towards verbal 
quicksands, and that the next word or look or 
sentence might prove irretrievably fatal. 

Bat just at this juncture Josephine entered, 
all smiles and excitement, and parcels and 
chatter ; she had bought the cheapest gloves 
that ever were seen, and—“ Vivien child! if 
only Worth does with your satin and lace half 
that he says, your toilette will be a marvel!” 
she protested, turning towards her sister. 

Thus the danger was momentarily averted, 
and the looming rock ahead temporarily 
evaded. Mrs. Staunton drew breath more 
freely, for, truth to tell, Sir Archie, in the ex- 
citement and rapture attendant upon matu- 
tinal greetings with Josephine, had become 
happily oblivious of the threatened contretemps, 
and his cariosity even slumbered. 





CHAPTER X. 
A TEBRIBLE SUSPICION. 


Towarps seven o'clock the following evening, 
John Scaunton and Sir Archie, strolliug arm-in- 
arm down the Boulevard des Capucins, become 
to a fall stop before one of those innumerable 
kiosks sacred to the sale of newspapers and 
cigarettes, with which the main thoroughfares 
of Paris are studded as lavishly as Regent- 
street with lamp-posts. 

The ladies had been more or less invisible 
to the naked eye (as the baronet protested 
with a genuine sense of grievance) ever since 
the mid-day meal, And no wonder, for the 
notion of the ball had been so hastily pro- 

and carried that there was a variety of 
minor toilette details requiring ‘' personal 
supervision ; ”—so Josie bad candidly informed 
her exigeant admirer at luncheon that she 
infinitely preferred his absence to his pre- 
sence ‘fon this occasion only,” and would con- 
sequently feel obliged if he would “‘ take him- 
self and John out of the way ” until precisely 
ten minutes before the hour at which the 








brougham was ordered to be ia waiting before 
the doors of the Coniinentale. 

So the two men had been killing time all 
the afternoon as ingeniously and industriously 
as their individual “‘ conditions” would permit ; 
though, to confess the truth, both husband and 
lover were more than ordinary excited and 
perturbed, each man faurtively regarding his 
watch from time to time with more of rest- 
less anticipation and impatience than either 
would perhaps have cared to admit or been 
in a position to explain. 

** Look alive, Hope!” John exclaimed, sud- 
denly, for the baronet was vacillating ‘twixt 
the conflicting merits of Figaro and Le Petit 
Journal pour Rire, whilst his friend, turning 
his back upon the kiosk, was complacently 
smoking a cigarette, and absently regarding 
the ebb and flow of pedestrians up and down 


‘both sides of the brilliantly-lighted boulevard 


in one continuous stream. ‘ There’s that 
fellow Chambri on the opposite side of the 
way. Let's follow him up and overtake him, 
Sharp's the word! I want to——” 

** Where, old man —where ?”’ 

“Ah, he’s come to anchor—speaking to a 
man just outside the Café Americaine, don’t 
you see? White flower in his coat, and—— 
Good Heavens, Archie! peal Sa seen a ghost? 
For Heaven's sake, m ve, say quickly 
what's amies?”’ 





verdriz is @ lamentable fate. Josephine, a 


For the baronet had fiercely grasped John 
Staunton’s arm, and for one long moment 
literally gasped for breath. 

“What did you say his name was?” he 
questioned, hoarsely, gazing wildly up at John. 
“Where did you meet him? And who—wh> 
did you say presented him to you as—as my 
friend ?” 

‘‘Chambri—Comte de Chambri! Sarely 
you should know the name? He was calling 
— my wife one day at the Continentale, and 
she introduced him as—— But, for pity’s sake, 
man alive, tell me at once if there’s anything 
wrong! I~—I can’t understand why you look 
rs seared, I suppose there’s nothing to 
car——” 

“The worst!’’? Hope answered, hoarsely, 
clutching the other’s arm, ‘It would be 
cruel kindness to prevaricate. In such a crisis 
the truth surely must be best. At any rate, 
I—I conld not justify to my own conscience 
concealment in a matter involving issues so 
momentous” (for even: as he spoke there rose 
up before him, all too vivid, a remembran:e 
of Vivien’s white face of agonised entreaty 
when, upon mention of the Comte’s name, he, 
Sir Archie, had shown symptoms of repudiating 
the supposition that de Chambri was his 
friend). ‘That man is——Don’t you know 
who he is? Can't you instinctively divine? 
Good Heavens, Staunton, that fellow is De 
Laurnay, the wretch who—who would have 
stolen your wife!” 

For one moment the baronet was horror- 
stricken, noting the effect of his own words; 
for it seemed to him that the Herculean frame 
of the stalwart man beside him literally reeled, 
staggered, tottered ; that John Staunton, livid 
to the very lips, must. have utterly collapsed 
and fallen, save for his own iron grasp of his 
friend’s nerveless arm. r 

Then—* Oh! Heaven! ” escaped him, in the 
voice of a man who articulates aloud in the 
throes of some awfal dream; “I see it all 
now. Fooled! fooled! fooled! Heaven help 
me! I—I would sooner far have seen her in 
her grave!’’ : 

“Be calm. Listen, John!” Sir Archibald 
began, in authoritatives tones; ‘‘we must 
follow that scoundrel; run him to earth in his 
own lair! See! heis movingoa! Hist! ola! 
he signalled toa passing cocher, who drew his 
fiacre up at once alongside the curb. 

But to his amaze, John ralied instantane- 
ously, and rousing himself by a vigorous sake, 
forestalled his friend, by calmly pointing out 
the Comte to Jehu, and deliberately instruct- 
ing that sagacious worthy to follow at # snail's 
pace down the boulevard, keeping the marked 
man’s “ white buttonhole”’ steadfastly in view. 
Then he tapped the baronet briskly upon the 
shoulder. fi 

“Come, mon ami!” he said, briefly, and 
both men jumped inside. 

Bat there was silence between them, abso- 
late and unbroken, as the cab slowly wound its 
way in and out among the crowd of equipages 
dashing rapidly along the brilliantly lighted 
boulevard, and down the wide Avenue del’ Opera 
ablaze with electric lamps. The baronet felt 
dimly conscious that such words of consola- 
tion, suggestion, or advice as he might have 
volunteered, would appear inopportune—nay, 
well-nigh impertinent, however well-inten- 
tioned—in the face of such hopeless anguish, 
such crushing woe, as the rigid, ghastly pallor 
of John’s face, his breathless silence, and his 
motionless attitade, all too forcibly conveyed. 
Yet the young baronet realised instinctively 
that this injured husband was man eno 
to face the situation. Ay, and master it alone, 
unaided, grappling with circumstances a8 
should appear to him best, without seeking 
counsel or assistance from any other in 80 
harrowing and unforeseen an emergengy; 80 
Sir Archibald held his peace, strangely awed 
by the silent dignity of John’s demeanour, and 
breathless from excess of respectful sympathy 
with the man whose cup of bitterness seemed, 
indeed, full to overflowing. 

Before the brilliantly illurinated doors of the 





great Hotel Continentale itself the cab came 
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at length to afull stop. Forthe ‘‘ Monsieur” 
the cocler had been bidden to fellow, had 
entered the courtyard and passed within. 

For a breathing space both Englishyyen 
stared blankly ab one another; then by mute 
accord they line@aneoesls alighted, dismissed 
the cab, and, still in unbroken silence, turned 
in at thefamiliar portals. 

“Who is that gentleman who.has just en- 
tered—tall, pale, dark, an@ thin—with the 
white flower in his-coat ?” John questioned, 
calmly, of the concierge, who tonched his hat 
respectfalty to: Messicurs the English.” 

‘* Monsieur le Comte de Chambri, sar,” the 
man responded fn obsequious tones. 

“ Does ‘he often come here?’ Is he known 
to——” 

_ “The Comte is located within, Monsiear— 
ha! he! His rooms, now thatI remember, ad- 
join those of Monsieur’s party, the family of 
the English pastor, Namero 93—Gallery 10, on 
the second étage along the grand corrifor, and 


iz 

« Bnoughenongh !” John motioned him 
to silence with an authoritative sir, and turned 
towards his friend, 

“ What—what shall you do?” Sir Archie 
questioned, 

“Dress forthe Embassy ball,” was the 
stern response, in a voice of unnatoral calm, 
though’ every nerve in John’s body was quiver- 
ing thefi—every vein swelled nigh to bursting ; 
‘and see this played out to the bitter end. 
What will you?—mon ami! Is not life at best 
2 drama?—sometimes tragedy, sometimes 
farce—dréary enough, Heaven knows, cny, 
way! You—you will'return in thé course of 
an hour ?'* hws 

“Tf T five!” ‘wag the fervent, ‘Ineonic re- 
sponse, uttered in a low, choked voice, which 
somehow sounded well-nigh solemn asa Yow. 

Then Sir Archibald Hope’ wrang his friend’s 
hand, and sifently turned on his heel; whilst 
John Staunton smothered a sigh, which was 
almost & moan, and passed slowly on’ towards 
the familiar staitease coiidticting to his own 
rooms, 

The electric lamps were blazing in the great 
courtyard; the fountains sang ‘drip, drip” 
as they splashed in a feathery stream: of silver 
aver the huge’tropical ferns and plants ranged 
round theporphyry basin; great vases of flowers 
sent forth their sensuous fragrance tpon the 
balmy evening. air; and a thousand lights, 
flashing ‘from the hotel windows, made the 

adraugis brilliant as a mimic fairy land, 
through whieh John Staunton‘made his way 
like a clock-work figure wound up toa certain 


pitch—only tlock‘work figures, know nothing 


of the tinntterable woe which sometimes sivells 
& strong man’s:Heart to bursting, and’ racks a 
human brain to frenzy, madness, and despair; 


CHAPTER XT.) 
A RBUTILE; TRYST, 


Arren: half-an-hotr’s serions and uvinter- 
rupted ‘meditation, Sir Archibala@ Hope duly 
completed an elaborate -toilette, and had him- 
self conveyed, according to arrangement, to 
the Hétel Continentale. Mounting to Miss 
Prior’s salon, he found Josephine already fully 
equipped for the coming fray, and John Staun- 
ton likewise in evening dress. Vivien, how- 
ever, was enveloped ina white muslin peignoir, 
orf morning wrapper, trimmed with dai 
lace an@ floating knots of pale pink ribbons— 
aw bewitehing and becoming costume in its 
way, yes one which even Sir Archibsld’s ob- 
tase masculine perceptions ved at a 
glance to be designed for conquest in the 
bouloir rather than for the open warfare of 
the ball-reom battlefield: 

Josephine—radiantly beautiful “in cream 
satin and'pearis, as it seemed to the enamoured 
baronet—met him at the door with a crest: 
fallen air; alt her anticipations of enjoyment 
had been radely overthrown; for Vivien, plead- 
ing indisposition, had suddenly deelared her: 
intention of remaining at home alone, 

Sir Arebie stared blankly at Vivien for one 





moment, then inyoluatarily turned eyes of 
mute interrogation, towards John, who stood 
in his favourite attitude with his back to the 
stove, Gitigently caressing his dark moustache. 

“And you, John? “I suppose, then, Josie 
and T’'must go alone?” 

‘*On the contrary,’ was the impertarbably 
cool rejoinder, in John Staunton’s sternest 
jstones; ‘although I fear I shall find myself 
eadly de trop, it is my decided intention. to in., 
flict my society upon you. An Embassy hall 
in. Paris is a sight one cannot.see every day— 
moreover, as Vivien is not well she will doubt- 
less prefer solitude.” . 
- “ Yeg—TI shall go to bed presently! I would 
not Hear of John’s remaining at home!” the 
young wife protested, earnestly, catching her . 
quivering lip between her. teeth, and uncon- 
sciously clasping those white, nervelegs hands, 
which lay folded on her knes, ‘“ My head is 
bad—that is all, I shall ‘be well enongh to- 
morrow. 

And truly she looked white and wan enough, 
to. justify the plea she hed entered, of‘ in- 
capacity, on the sccre ofindisposition!”. 

Gazing into the lovely face, upon which an- 
guish had wroaght such crnel havoc, Sir Archi- 


Jobn returned to her side, mesmerically 


impelled, it seemed, and stood mute and 
breathless s Baring down upon. ber, his very ligs 
just then blanched tothe hue of tae neckcloth 
he wore, bis heart, beating so heavily it seemed 
to shake his entice frame, 

“ Well?” he questioned, hoarse and.stern. 

“John!” she. rose up then (her supple 
limbs quivering beneath her slender weight 
like reeds in the wintry blest), and wound ber 
Pia Reenins hands abont his rigid arm, 
“John! you are not—angry. with: me? ” sho 


faltered, choking back » tearless sob. 


: m4 os only he vane down yea 
impid, upturned eyes, then:he glaneed, aside ; 
he dared trust Timselt -ta, look her, 
s0.fair, so winsome, and so fadss! heart 
gave one great lunge. Al! false-and treacher- 
ous though she might be, was she nob dearer 
far to him in her sinful loveliness than allthe 
spotless, virtuous women: of whom the world 
might boast? Yet he must have. cane lest 
he should be utterly unmanned, Bikes 

“No, I am not angry. with you, Viviem!” 
he answered, coldly (yet, was there not a sne-. 
piciou of a tremor in his. voies?)' “ Eowish 
you your N Cimemdaane aad, go 


bald hated himself for his own suspicious, aud | good-nigh 


shot a mutely interceding glange in the direc- 

tion of Vivien’s steyn and silent Jord, But, 
John Staunton was calmly dtawing on _ his 

gloves, smoothing every wrinkle out of the 

fingers with elaborate care. His faca just then, 
though set and white, was absolutely impas. 
sive, his equanimity apparently unrufiled ; yet, 
calm and imperturbable though he appeared, 
Sir Archie instinctively.diyined the hideous 
thonght, the fell suspftion which was mean- 
while gnawing:at his heartstrings, with fangs 
as sharp as those wherewith the historic foe 
consumed the vitals of his, heroic, Spartan 
victim. 

For had the baronet just then been, com- 
pelled to give his own thoughts voice, he must 
have confested, to tell the,truth, that he him- 
self feared the wars ; 

Nothing, however, now.remained te be done 
but to help Josephine on with her elogk and 
wish Mrs, Staunton good-night.. An. air of. 
painfal constraint hung oppressively.over all, 
and ¢ach member of the party, by tacié con- 
sent, combined to.cut short, the inevitable 
adieux, , 

‘Josephine, not unnaturally, was fall of soli. 
citude on her siatar’s account, declaring that, 
under the circumstances. she herself would 
have preferred to stay. at home;.she sho: 
insist upon leaving: early, she aggured. 
gentlemen, despite, Vivien’s well-nigh frantic 
protest that she shonld be in bed and asleep 
in a. very shoré time ; and finally, suatching up 
her fan and bouquet with an air of chagrin, 
suffered Sir Archibald to lead her from, the 
room, & very woe-begone expreasion, clouding 
her usually placid faeo. ; 

Jahn, busy, battoning his. Javerder ;gloves 
wished his wife a ouré ‘‘good-night,” without 
one additional word; only. somewhat more 
stiffly than his wont, he inclined his head 
(as though he found it difficulf to stoop), and 
lightly brushed, her, white brow with his mous. 
tache, when Vivien raised her face ap ingly, 
in expectation, seemingly, of that + €OR- 
ventional ghost of a caress which was all 
John Staunton now-a-days ever bestowed upon, 
his wife, ’ 

**John!’? she faltered, in a voice so hearse 
ery tltat if scarcely roge above a whisper, 
“ 0 ” 

Arrested by that word, he turned upon: the 
threshold where he stood, in the actof follow- 
ing the others. 

“ Well?’ he questioned, coldly. 

* John!” 

The anguish in her yoice was so unfeignad, 
the look in her lovely eyes so piteous, she her~ 
self in her white, hopeless, despairing beanty 
so pathetic and seduisante, that. the man, who, | 
loved her better far than his own life—the.man. 
whose very soul was just then riven, by the 





agony ofjealousy ppdscagicloors ys powerless 
to resist that faint appe.J. 


‘Ah! John ! if—if you did, bat know,’ the 
gasped, or tried to gasp, for in. trath she never 
knew whether the words she sought to frame 
were audible to his ear, for he was 

“releasing himself; almost roughly. it 
seemed to her; and passing swiftly, through 
the Oe door withont one backward glance. 

“ !. Heaven!” » moaned, “Ohi 
Heaven!” then.she,sank down upon:ber knees 
from sheer i ity to stand, perhaps, and 
buried, har snow-white, tear stained face 
among the cushions of the couch. : 

_It was,insupportable, uaendurable, this car- 


very heart’s blood,.paralysing thought and 
action, numbing hen- energies, and rapidly 
reducing her to the level of an inanimate 
machine. For.she was becoming stapefied 
by terror, and @ suspense more painful to 
endurethan. the. worst actual evil she- canld 
pieyreranar. everything else would surely 
ax easier tO i ; 
For. ys ash but. little. cenfideace : had 
cctetal’ babeues herself and i 


Josephine,. 50 
‘Vivien had:thus)far lacked heart totloud/her 


sister’s new-born. happiness, by inflicting upon 
her a confession.of Gaston De Lanmay’s visit 
and intimidation, andthe misexable duplicity 


| of whichgshe had subsequently: been guilty in 


presenting him to her husband ae.the Comée 
de Ohambri, “friend of (Sig Archibald 


v\ Goa 17 pido 

Already Vivien bitterly regretted that: she 
had not nerved herself a few hours earlier to 
confess; all and bear the worst; for in how 
brief a while now must the tmth transpire, 
when she literally dazed not attempt to pic- 
ture the inevitable result! .- 

oral me in tm — , would betray 
Gaston’s real identity: ; 
moment.of rencontre; then—then what woud 
he, could he think of the, treacherous his 
guilty wife bad played but a few days earlier? 
What construction cowd he place upom the 
duplicity she had been ao reluctantly indeced 


to ie? = 
Ah! but.in any case surely he must at once 
absolve her from having wantonly displeased 
and disappointed. him to-night. - He would 
understand how i uit world bave 
been for her to go forth with him to: the 
Embassy ball there. to encounter the count. 
There was consolation im this reflection; albeit 


meag kindly. instinct: svould . 
| pe ena x may toe th the trath) that 


he had ed. to act for the best—that she 
bad not wilfully deceived and disappointed 
im! as i 
4 after to,night there must ‘and should 
iamngs edie ease to this awfnd'qnd us- 
naturally’ strained: atate ‘of existemee; ishe 
would confess all—yes, all te John, and themube 
must decide at once and fox ever whether be 
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could extend to her gennine and entire forgive- 


ness of the vor whether he would prefer to 
banish her his presence for ever. 
Snarely- fate, however arid, chill, and 


drear, would) constitute bliss, perfect and un- 
alloyed, compamd to the bitter, ceaseless 
anguish of spirit she had for long months past 
endured! x 

Ay, an.-eud must come-t> this miserable 
tragedy, ia which shé suddenly: realised her 
own utter inability longer'to sustain -her own 
ignoble part. John’ might vspurn; revile, re- 
padiate her—asit-ssemed, indeedy all too likely 
that he would—she would bear her sentence un- 
complainingly, aad submit without a murmur 
to igaominious expulsion from his home; seek- 
ing to expiatein solitudethe crime which had 
wrecked herife; bat to continue: to support 
existence under its present- auspices was- a 
task altogether beyond her'strength, one under 
whoss hopeless burden her heart had suddenly 
turned siok and cold aad faint. °° 

Within @ few brief hours now a4 farthest the 
drop-scoae of her old«pass missrable life must 
fall ; to-morrow site mast rise cp to: fight a 
short, fieree’ ‘battle, and ‘then to’ begin the 
world anew! ; : 

To-morrow! ‘but meanwhile; what of to- 
night ? 

Viview shaddered’; she dared not give rein 
to herimagis@tion, nor permit herself to follow 
in fancy events which mtist perforce transpire: 
within the-course of the rext-fe@ Kotte but a 
fow — yards ‘from the door of ‘her own 
hotel, é : 

Oh! Heaven! would this’ night never wear 
away ? Would to-morrow—s» gladder,- brighter 
day, perchance—ever dawn for her ? 

Meanwhile, Sir Arehibald’s brougham and 
pair was dashing’ along the crowd<d thorough- 
fares ab @ paecewhich foreign Jou: signifi- 
cantly stigmatize ag “narvellous!” and 
“ English quite!” 

The ‘trio within, were strangely: silent, con- 
sidering theoocasion and the gay scene for’ 


night which made his fciend reflect that no 
matter at what costte the yonng wife’s: repu- 
tation it were-s thousandfold batter she should 
clandestinely entertaimGasten De Laurnay in 
the salon of the Hatel Continentale, in the-ab- 
sence of her lord, than that the injured hus- 
band and guilty lover should :suddenly: find 
themselves face to face, here and thus, with 
— terrible: vital secret rankling ab each 
eart. 

For that there would be blood shed, if not 
life spilt, the baronet did not doubt ; so hs held 
his-peace; and‘ let-John- “ wait!’ Waiting, 
he might grow calm. 

Bat the Comte de Chambri had failed to 
aprear, even when the great gilded clock over 
the grand staircase had proclaimed,in solemn, 
sepulchral tones, that the hour was twelva. 

Meanwhile, John Stauziton was) wandering 
restlessly round about: the rooms with. an exe 
pression in his:dark eyes: akin to that which 
gleams from the: lurid pupils of a famished 
wolf, seeking: whom he may devour. 

But. John Staunton's quest was vain. Gaston 
De Laurnay did not come. 





CHAPTER XIrt.. 


Scppenny Vivien rose up: shivering—how’ 
still it was, how lonesome! A nameless horror 
seemed creeping‘stealthily- through her every 
vein. 

It was but teno'clock. The rector slept, and 
she was boutide to remain here at: her post 
untilhis valet should awaken him and summon 
her to administer the medicinaldraaght which 
he took eacn night ‘about eleven from his 
younger daughter’s hand.. Then. she would | 
go-at once to ‘her‘own room—she would feel 
lers nervous there. }. ; 

The low windows opening:outnpon the bal- 
cony stood ajar, for the nightwas balmy as a 
midsummer eve. Vivier crossed the: room 
and fora moment stood gazing out, up at the 


which they were bound. The lovers exchanged4 star-spangled vault of heaven; then down into’ 


a brief remark from-time to time ; but John 
Staunton never spoke--dnd the baronet’s heart, 
to confess the ‘truth, was soarcely less heavy 
then hiefriend’ay? : 

‘We might be funeral cuoste!” Josephine 
cried, impatiently, ag tle carriage came to a 


the brilliantly lighted court below. 
Presently she shuddered; a: horrible notion. 
had flashed across her mind. She -glidad,. 


snatched:-the key from:-without, amdi quick as 
thought tarned it-in the lock:insidy, then drew: 


fall stop, atid Sir Archibald jumped out, and a deép breath’ of relief; standing motionless 


assisted herto ‘alight: “T oan’t think what 
sils'us-all ‘te-night;' Poor Vivien’s headache 
has proved infeotious. \I-myself feel more in- 


clined for bed than ball!) Johny what ave you | 


80 grave abdut?': Remember you're: here to 
make one-of the, festive throng—noty to! play 
the part of & mute’ at a farteral feast.” °. - 

“ Yet, ag my lastiliagering hope died but an 
hour ago,” John. mutteréd;invso low. a tone 
thet it-eseaped Josiv’s: ear) asx upon Sir Archi- 
bale’s arur she preceded her brother-in-law up 
the wide steirease, ‘*why should I disdain to. 
appear as chief mourner? The whole: wide 
world heaceforth for me-is but the. grave of 
nry lost happiness?” 

“ De Laurnay is not here-yet; I fanoy,” the: 
baronet whispered, sigaificently, some quarter 


of we hour Jeter, when‘our trio had made ‘the 
tour of'the guiteoftooms, “ What 
do-you intend to.dd;-John 2/2 4 © F 


“Await his arrival’ was. the Inconie res- 
pense, in a voice which madeeven Sir Archie's: 
bold heart momentarily quake, as he thought: 
with a-pang of compassion of the. absent and 
unconscious Come. . “He:must needs:put/in 
an appearance—however brief—if only for 
deeency’s sake,” tGh OG BURT 
isoubaguet be eat be dated gy 

be ‘Lanrmay? i 
sent a cere ane 
preeiougs ‘his: ap nen 
with Vivien, out/of mere: regard: for -appear- 
ances, ‘It waseven le-that-his. 
tiow for’ w ticket had only been part of ly, 
if sry*such should ee oe ow  Vivereres 

"s-pre- 
meditated feint of tf nat 


was that in thée-expression of John’s eyes to- 


: Por there: 


one moment with both: crossed upon 
her heaving breast, ris } 

She was safe for the time being now, at any: 
rate; no-one could’ sesk torenter without.staik- 


gain time for parley, thne tosummons self- 
controk and ge 


flight. 

For that Gaston himself might seek toforce 
an entrance ‘was the horrible notion which had 
just: presented itself:toher mind, Finding 
her husband, Sir Archie and Josephine at the 
ball without ‘her, wae: it: not \pdéssible: that he 
would withdraw after: an: ‘henr or so, and—— 
Ach; Heavens! what: was. that? <A. startled, 
smothered cry escapedisher;: she turned her 
head, her eyes grew ‘wild;: for the subject of 
her thoughts, in. propria persona and full even- 
ing dress; with the Legion of Honour at his 
buttonhole, sprang:in from the baleony lightly 
asa bird; drawing the window to behind him 
with a eharp, decided “ click-clack.” 

With threo strides he gained the door, 
snatehed the key from the lock, transferred it 
to his waistcoat pocket, then crossed: the room, 
and bo low stood by Vivien's side.. 


terror rendered’ almost inandible,. “you: saw: 
my husband at the:ball, so-—” : 
“Pardon, madame: 1- watched Monsieur, 


the hotel together withid.you, so.I spared my- 
self the: uumecessary exertion ef attending at: 
the Embassy to-night ) Ali L.seek is here! 
What I desire I havealready found. Qh, 
Vivien! do motuturn away inom. met 

pity! See—see! nea: breught: thas. low, kneel- 
ing:in the dust at your very feet, hare upen 





swiftly towards thedoor; opening it shes 


ing preliminary warningnote; thus she would: 


ssion—time (if'the: worst: 
shotldcome te'the worst)to take refuge even in 


“Co 1” she hissed, ine a: voice, which : 


| Staunton, your sister and Sir Archibald leave: 





the grouad! Vivien, sur@ly you will give me 
one ‘kind’ word, a glance, ® sign—some token 
that you are not——” 

“The despicable thing you dare to think 
me?” she retorted,’ passionately, turning 
swiftly upon him then; her-eyes ablaze, albeit 
her face: was white as. death, “Ob, Gaston! 
you eurely do not need me to tell you that if « 
suspicion of this should reach my husband's 
62Fr3,.we ave—assuredly we botis are lost! 
Why—why then —~” 

“T6 shall not reach him. until we are: safe 
beyond all danger of:vepgeance or pursuit!” 
he answered, tenderly, springing to his feet, 
and seeking to wind his arm about her where 
she stood. ‘*I am here to-rescue you, my 
darling—here to bear you away. a second time 
from s life you loathe—to carry you off from 
the man you hate, in the:strong: arms of him 
whom you love! Fly with me--now, to-night, 
and I swear:to you, Vivien——” 

‘How dare you, coward?” she. hissed, in & 
voiee which passion rendered so low and indis- 
tinct that Gaston fora moment was doubtful 
as to her meaning, “I'am alone, unprotected, 
and so you—you come to terrify and——”’ 

“T terrify you, Vivien?” heechood, blankly. 
“ Since when have Linspired ‘ terror?’ Terror 
and love walk not hand in hand! You were 
not: wont to be alarmed when we sat side by 
side beneath the elms at Westlands during the 
long summer afternoons ; you-——” : 

“Spare meall such allusions!” she-faily 
moaned, covering her face» with both her 
hands, as: though to shut: out the picture his 

words had ell too-vividly:-conjured up, ‘“I1 am 
a broken-hearted woman ; crushed, humiliated, 
degraded in my own sight, not less than. in the 
eyes of others by the mere: recollection (which 
nothing—nothing in the whole wids world has 
p2wer to wipe out) of—of a base.premeditated 
crime! Then—” 


“Crime! You will not: expect me to echo- 


that:word, Vivien? Crime ie—~” 

‘* Loathsome—despicable—fatali! Fatal to 
happiness. on earth—fatal to tranquillity cr 
peace hereafter, Sin is its own avenger, for 
the heart is doomed to expiate-——"’ 

«Since when hayeyou turned: preacher ?” 
he interrupted, with a sneer, “Yow make a 
pretty saint; ma belle; but,to my mind, you 
played far better the ré!e of’ fascinating 
sinner, a paren 

“ Neither-sait nor sinner,” she interrupted, 
bowing her head:on her hands. ‘A penitent, 
contrite woman you see before you now, mon- 
sieur, I dm that, neither more*nor less—a 
woman seeking to expiate ! A: woman. striv- 
ing; streggling—ah, so desperately |! Respect 
my efforts, Gaston ; and dome the only favour 
peers your.power now! Go—Lbeseech you 

» 


“ Gok! he-echoed, fiercely,-wildly. “ Are 
you, dreaming, Vivien? Go I will, but not 
alone! It is to claim the fulfilment of your 
promise—the reward of my fidelity, that I am 
here—at risk, at peril of my life: It is to res- 
cus the prize.snatched from my grasp-———” 

“ Gaston, you are mad!’ she cried, in 
cautiously, casting prudence to the winds:in 
theexcess of impotent despair: ‘‘ Unless ‘you 
goat onee, and“promise—swoar that you with 
never more retarn—I-—I warn you that I—L 
shall have no resource but to tell my husband 
all: before I sleepito-night, and to. beg him to 
carry me far away.. [scare not whither, so 
only that—that I am secure from the danger 
of—of your ever more-crossing: my path! It 
is killing me, this—this shameless secret, this 
terrible suspense, this dread that,. directly 
Johm is. absent, yon—yous——”’ 

“Et: moi. dono?’ hevinterrupted, fiercely, 
seizing her roughly by. thearm, “ What sort 
of lifa: do: you: think «is: mine ?—the life; you 
have: condemned ae the gr =e marred 
my peace, you: have wree! my hopes, yoru 
have made me willing to saerifice all, for the 
mere: sound of ‘your voice, the sight of your 
face, one touch of your little hand, one: glayee 
of your:cold, crueLayes; and’ yet: you calmly 
bidumei‘ gel! Mhdame, youwhave still appe« 
rently to learn thata map’s heart isnob.abald,, 
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designed merely as a plaything for a woman’s 
foot! You promised to renounce al’ in order 
» share my life! I hold you to your word; 

Both started, turned, and stood one moment 
mute, for to the ears of both it seemed a hand 
without was laid just then upon the handle of 
the door. ~ 

‘‘ |—I wilkery for help!” Vivien murmured, 
faintly, pp appealing hands, “It is 
Armand, or my father’s servant come to. sam- 
mon me! Qh, Gaston!”’ 

“The intruder has gone his way and left 
you to your fate!” the Comte retarned, with 
a shrog of his shoulders, and an implasable 
air, ‘Some passing gargon, probably, who 
has shown discretion by withdrawing quietly. 
Hark! do you not hear the sound of retreating 
footsteps?—for no matter what his errand, 
madame, I should have had no choice but to 
deny him admission here. You are at my 
mercy, Vivien—youshiver! Siace when have 
you learnt to recoil from my touch—to shun 
my gaze—to cower and shudder at sound of 
the voice of the man you love—to——”’ 

‘Hold!’ she interrupted, wildly; “I do 
not love you, Gaston De Laurnay! Surely you 
do not need me to tell you twice that——”’ 

* Yon do not love me, Vivien? Did you then 
a ae falsely in those summer days just dead, 
when——”’ 

“Ah! I never loved you, Gaston, though, 
indeed—indeed I did not wantonly deceive 
you! In those days—as I have since dis- 
covered to my cost—I was ignorant as a child, 
and all unversed in the secrets of my own un- 
awakened heart! ” 

‘** Yet, even then, you remember, Vivien, you 
had been for two long yearsa wife! Youknew 
enough to. tremble, shudder, and recoil at the 
mere notion of setting forth to rejoin your 
husband—enough to implore me to save and 
shield you from him when the news arrived 
of his return, and you dreaded to meet him 
face to face’! ” 

‘* True—true!” she moaned, abjectly, cover- 
ing her face with both her hands, and cower- 
ing like a guilty, broken-hearted crea‘ure; ‘I 
feared to encounter John, yet that does not 
prove that I loved you /” 

**Does it not? You would have me, then, 
conclade that you were only coquetting with 
me? and, having beguiled the tedium of exist- 
ence during your husband’s absence at my 
expense, you naturally turned to me in the 
hour of——” 

‘*No, no—ten thousand times! I was not 
80 base, so utterly culpable as you think. You 
have been wronged, deceived, and cruelly ill- 
used by me, but not—I swear it solemnly, here 
upon my knees at your very feet’’ (and, in- 
deed, she dropped to earth, clasping her hands 
despairingly even as she spoke)—“ not from 
motives so base and despicable as those you 
ascribe to the guilty woman, the treacherous 
wife, who is in truth deserving of the righteous 
scorn of all humanity! ”’ 

‘*Spare me melodrama, madame!” he re- 
torted, bitterly, seizing her by the arm and 
forcing her to her feet; ‘what was the senti- 
ment—if I may make bold to ask—yon enter- 
tertained towards me then, when you per- 
— me, at any rate, to talk to you of 
ove?’ 

“T know not! Ah! in truth I know not! 
I, myself, mistook perhaps, I—I was all un- 
versed then in——”’ 

‘* Then, then!” he echoed, fiercely, “ you 
would have me understand then, that since 
we parted six months ago, that slumbering 
heart of yours has awakened, the latent spark 
has ignited at last; someone has finally suc- 
ceeded in putting a match to the tow? ould 
it be presumptaous of me to inquire the name 
of my happier rival, madame !—the hero whose 
efforts have been crowned with success where 
IT ignominiously failed /” 

‘* Yes, yes! you have indeed the right to 
ask, and to know the truth; and if, indeed, 
there is aught of satisfaction to be gleaned 
from the pitifal facts, these I will lay before 
you, monsieur, only praying you will show 





me all the leniency in your power, and then 
leave me at once and for ever !” 

She sank upon a low seat as she spoke, 
pressing her handkerchief one moment to her 
lips and eyes. De Laurnay, meanwhile, lean- 
ing against a table opposite, regarded her fix- 
edly, with a terrible expression upon his face, 
baffled ion and rage suppressed contorting 
his livid features, and making him look ha3- 
gard, aged and worn, as a man of twice his 


years. 

** When I married John, I—I did not love 
him! Afterwards, I—I grew jealous of his 
regard for Josephine—Josephine whom I have 
since learnt to venerate almost as a saint! 
Then, when John left me, I—I wearied of 
life itself and felt myself ill-used! I wel- 
comed you as & distraction, monsieur, and 
grew to regard your Visits as bright spots in 
the dreary desert of existence. hen John 
ultimately wrote to me to join him, it was—it 
was, perhaps, because I dreaded to say good- 
bye to you, that I~—I decided to remain!” 

Her voice here sank to a mere whisper, and 
then a pause ensued, the while she rocked her- 
self slowly backwards and forwards in a 
paroxysm of shame and despair. 2 

“ Proceed, madame!” issued sternly from 
De Laurnay’s bloodless lips, and the words 
were well-nigh imperious as @ command. 

‘« Well, you knowas well as I what culpable 
folly ensued! Then, when news of John’s 
return reached me unexpectedly—guilty, de- 
graded woman as I was—I naturally shrank 
from meeting one so honest, so trustfal, yet, 
alas! so relentless, as the husband I had 
wrongei, So I turned to you in my miserable 
anguish and despair! I—I believed I loved 
you then, Gaston. I solemnly protest, I did 
not wilfully deceive either you or myself, It 
was not until—until long.after that I—I 
learned to understand the trath! ” 

** You did loveme, Vivien, youdid—you do 
By Heaven ! I swear you do! and now——” 

“Listen!’’? It was now her turn to wax 
imperious, and with an almost regal air of 
calm authority she raised one snow-white, 
unfaltering hand. “You know the ruse by 
which Sir Archibald rescued me from lifelong 
shame; bat you do not know bhow—how the 
husband I had outraged acted towards me 
from the very moment that he bore me almost 
lifeless back to the home I had forfeited all 
right to enter, much less to share. And I”— 
she broke off suddenly, startingonce more to 
her feet—“I lack strength or courage to dwell on 
details. I care only to be brief! I had saved 
my honour, but lost—his love. Since that 
hour down to the present moment he has been 
husband of mine only in name; he has con- 
siderately ‘spared’ mo the ‘infliction of his 
society,’ he has ‘generously foreborne’ to 
harrass me with attentions or—or caresses 
which he felt would bs unwelcome; whilst I 
—I have learnt daily, hourly to—to love him— 
my lord and master—as—as surely mortal 
man was never loved before! So must I love 
him to the end, Gaston; and he—he has no- 
thing but proud indifference, cold, stern con- 
tempt to mete out in return to one s9 utterly 
unworthy as the wretched woman who 
his name. Thus my sin has proved my 

anishment; and, sometimes, it seems to ms, 

shall go mad when I reflect. that Iam hence- 
forth doomed to hopeless, life-long expiation 
and——” 

“ Nay—say rather, that having already ex- 
piated—through sorrow and suffering—sweet 
wife, you are thrice purified and holier far 
than those who have never sinned; precious— 
inestimably precious—moreover, in the sight 
of him who has vainly striven thoughout long 
months past to oust you from his heart! 
Come back, my love—come back to the safe 
haven of my arms! Death alone shall part 
us twain, whom Heaven has reunited; and, 
henceforth, welcome even sorrow, for shall we 
not meet it, bear it—ay, and defeat it, with 
Heaven's help, together? ”” 

Both De Laurnay and Vivien had simulta- 
neously started, and stared aghast when the 
opening words of this sentence had fallen in a 





low voice, passion shaken, upon their as. 
tonished ears. To them it seemed that each 
was the victim of some incomprehensible 
hallacination, for those low, unexpected tones 
had all the awe-inspiring solemnity of a voice 
from beyond the tomb; bat, as by mute ac. 
cord they tarned, it was to bshold John 
Staunton himself in the flesh, framed like 
somé gaunt spectre—so still and motionless— 
between the fluttering lace curtains which 
draped the farther window opening upon the 
baleony—a window which, unperceived by 
either, had been left ajar, John, quivering 
from head to foot—strong man though 
he was—like an aspen leaf in the summer 
gale, John, with humid eyes rivetted upon 
his wife—eyes filled to  overflowing— 
with reverential love and longing, wistful 
tenderness and yearning—an indefinable ex- 

~~ which ey De Laurnay to his 

ying day never might forget. 

“John!” escaped Vivien’s dry, trembling 
lips. That was all; then she stood still (with 

arted lips and wide, distended eyes, both 

ands clasped above that poor, wildly-beating 
heart of hers, which swelled just then nigh to 
barsting) rooted, seemingly, by an amaze too 
deep for the relief of words to the spot whereon 
she stood. 

“Listen, wife!’ he continued, in the same 
strange far-off voice—a voice such as might 

from a phantom figure, or a man 
speaking in a dream—‘‘ before you come back 
to my arms for ever listen to my confession, 
even as I, unjustifiably perhaps, have overheard 
yourown. For I, too, am gailty; I too bave 
sioned. It may even be that your sweet lips 
shall decree I too must expiate! Before I 
left you here to-night I had learned your 
secret, knew that this gentleman here, the 
Comte de Chambri and Gaston De Laurnay 
were one, identical,and the same, When you 
feigned indisposition—to escape the rencontre, 
a3 I now believe—I suspected, nay, would have 
sworn, you had skilfally mancuvred to be left 
alone in order to grant Monsieur le Comte a 
rendezvous. Finding him absent from the 
ball, I returned to confront you both together, 
found the door looked, and heard the very 
voices I had anticipated in earnest conclave 
within this room, forced open monsieur’s door 
(adjoining) to find his apartment deserted, 
slipped round by the balcony, and, unsus- 
pected, at the open window heard sufiicient of 
roms dialogue to—to prove to me that I—I had 
asely and unjustly suspected the woman I so 
passionately loved, and that I—I am in truth 
at this very moment the happiest man upon 
earth! Vivien, I need not add that I have 
loved you unvaringly and ever, even as I love 
you now, as I must love you to the end! 
Vivien, will you come?” 

As his voice died. away in a tremulous 
whisper John extended wide his arms, still he 
did not advance a single step; then with a 
wild, frenzied cry she sprang towards him, 
and as an inarticulate rapturous murmur 
escaped his lips, John Staunton folded his 
wife to his heart, and bowed his head upon 
her own. dj 

De Laurnay stood one breathless, agonised 
moment, like a man physically paralysed. 

“Sir!” he began, hoarsely, fiercely ; then 
he paused, for John,. winding one arm about 
his wife, advanced towards his rival, holding 
out his strong right hand. 

. Monsieur, this moment - too bis for me 
of perfect joy to permit earthly alloy. 
There. is my hand; good-night, good-bye! I 
would fain be left alone for awhile with—with 
my little wife; but first from the bottom of 
ee, hg en nfl eyo _ 
speed! You have been wronged; you have 
suffered grievously, and I—I cannot wonder 
that—that yoa loved her as you did! I think 
it would have been easier to hate you if—if 
you had loved her less! Fair and resistless as 
she is, I uoderstand too well at once your 
temptation and your excuse. Forgive her and 
forgive me—in I am happier than your- 
self! To have loved Vivien, and to haveJost 
her, is a sufficient punishment, it seems to 
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me, for any:earthly crime, I have endured its 
throes myself, and—poltroon h you may 
deem m3—by Heaven, sir, I can think no more 
of vengeance at a moment so full for me of 
bliss! For you, moreover, I feel nought save 
deep commiserstion ! You won’t my 
hand, monsieur? Say good-bye and let us 
part!” 

ne moment only De Laurnay hesitated, 
oan y, fixedly at Staunton ; then his 
glance wan towards Vivien’s face and 
rested there, undergoing the while a singular 


eT eae not take your life,” he mut- 


tered, hoarsely, ‘‘ without destroying all chance 
of happiness for her! Make her happy, ’tis 
all I ask of you! I ae a a 
— ll, perh assuredly 
a eet aetna 
ry me! Fate, , Was 
on your ser 


“And right and honour!” John supple- 
mented, softly. ‘* Yes, you were heavily handi- 
capped, monsieur. Let us forget the past!" 

* Forget—never! Forgive—yes! She loves 
you, moreover ; #4d so for fme there remains 
nothing but to withdraw! May you be happy 
—both! What matter that for me the sun of 
life has seb? ”’ : 

Then he wrung John’s hand, th with 
obvious effort ; and with one wistfal, farewell 
glance at Vivien through the open win- 
dow out into the silent, starlit night. "4 


Makiog their way, arm-in-arm, up the broad 
staircase ‘a full hour later, Josephine and 
Sir Archibald almost stumbled up against the 
Comte de Chambri, who was descending 
hastily, wrapped in his travelling cloak. 

“Monsieur De Laurnay!”’ cried Josephine, 
aghast. ‘ Where—where have you come 
from? Where are you going to?” she ques- 
tioned, ‘incoherently. 

One moment, then he paused, and both 
noticed how ghastly were his features, how 
agonised the expression of his face. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he answered, strangely, 
“T came from the gates of Paradise! Stard- 
ing, shivering without, I was privileged to gaze 
within—at those ee surely, than the 
angels, steeped to the lips in mortal bliss! I 
go whither those go upon whom the porphyry 
tates are closed for ever. Farewell—fare- 
well!” 

Ente the great salon a few moments 
later, the lovers found a pair of rivals already 
in the field—Vivien seated upon John’s knee, 
with her white arms locked about his ueck— 
her fair, flashed, tear-stained face buried upon 
her husband’s breast. 

The frail barque which had so nearly 
foundered had reached i.s true haven at last, 
Safely anshored in John’s strong arms, Vivien 
already feels that for her life’s storms and 
perils are well-nigh past, She can, at any 
rate, defy the rs, and regard such clouds 
(a3 must perforce scud from time to time 
across the heaven of all haman happiness) with 
the unshrinking, fearless gaze of one at rest— 
in port! 

What need to add that when Josephine an 
Sir Archibald learned the whole truth before 
the happy party separated for the night, 
theirgunselfish joy was scarcely less than that 
of the reunited couple, for whose sakes both the 
baronet and Miss Prior had endured so much. 


[THE END.] 








Tue march of progress in railway travelling 
can be seen by the arrangements that the Lon- 
don and North-Western make for the conveni- 
eace of travellers goinglong distances, Their 
first-claas carriages are farnished with sleep- 
ing berths and lavatories fitted up with every 
convenience, to which access is obtained by a 
door opening into the compartment. This 
arrangement, secu greater privacy to a 
family or party, isno doubt preferable from an 
English point of view to the Pu'lman car 
arrangement, Tue journey from London to 
Edinburgh is now done in nine hours, 





HANDS AND FEATURES—SIGNS 
OF. CHARACTER. 


Ir has been well remarked the principal 
lines of the hand jmay easily be traced : 
The life-line, which runs round the base of 
the thumb; the line of the head, which be 
gins ide of the line of life (sometimes 
joining it), and crossing the middle of the 
palm; and the line of the heart, which goes 
from one side of the hand to the other at the 
base of the fingers. If the line of life is of a 
ruddy colour, long and unbroken, extending 
nearly or quite down to the wrist line, it fore- 
tells good health and long life; if it be broken 
in any point it denotes severe sickness; if 
short, early death; if double,*it shows remark- 
able strength and vitality. The lines encir. 

ing the wrist number the years of life, one 
line marking thirty years, 

If a character like the san occurs on the life- 
line, it denotes loss of an eye or blindness; and 
each cross or knot means some misfortune or 
difficulty, great or small, according to the size 
of the mark. The little lines are the lesser 
cares and troubles. Wavy lines, in the ends of 
the fingers or elsewhere, foretell death by 
drowning. A crescent-shaped mark below the 
little finger and below the line of the heart de- 
notes insanity. A well-defined short line 
joining the life-line indicates marriage. If no 
such line appears, the person will remain 
single, unless there be a short line or lines on 
the side of the hand below the little finger, as 
these also denote the number of times married. 
The lines exten down between the third 
or ring finger and the little finger to the line 
ofthe heart, number the loves of a lifetime. 
If but a single line is visible, and that is - 
and clear, the person will love faithfully an 
warmly. A long and well-defined line of the 
head promises intellectual power, but it may 
be too long ; as, if it extends quite to the edge 
of the hand it indicates too much calculation, 
craft, meanness, It should end under the third 
finger or thereabouts. If it is forked or double 
towards the end it denotes deception and 
double-dealing, though, in a hand otherwise 
good, it may mean only extreme reticence or 
shyness. en this line is very short and 
faint it shows stupidity, foolishness. 

If the line of the heart is long, extending 
from the edge of the hand below the little 
finger, up between the first and second 
fingers, it indicates an affectionate disposition 
and also promises |well for the happiness of 
the possessor, If it sends down short lines 
toward the head line, it shows that affection 
must be founded upon respect; but if these 
small lines go upward, love is more a passion 
and impulse. hen the line of the heart is 
broken, it denotes inconsistency. But judg- 
ment must not be formed from any one appear- 
ance or line of the hand, as there are many 
things to be co: 

We should look in the left hand chiefly for 
honours, riches, loves, and misfortunes, and in 
the right for whatever pertains to health and 
length of days, All lines, if pale and wide, 
tell the absence of the quality {attributed to 
that line, or the existence of the opposite 

uality. For instance, a pale, wide line of 
the heart indicates coldness or even cruelty. 
When the lines of the left hand are clearest 
and raddiest its possessor resembles his mother, 
both mentally and pore. é 

In the practice of the art of palmistry some 
knowledge of physiognomy is of great advan- 
tage; indeed, the two sciences go hand in 
hand, one supplementing the other. This is 
why the shrewd sipsy fortane-teller scans the 
face almost more closely than the hand of her 
patron. A few set rules in regard to the fea- 
tures and characteristics of the human face 
may well be added in this connection. 

And first of all, the soul dwells in the eye; 
and the ability to understand its languege is 
inborn with most people without having to 
study it; but a few words in regard to it may 
not be amiss. Very quiet eyes thatimpress and 
embarrass one with their great repose signify 


self-command, but also great complacency and 
conceit. Eyes that rove hither and thither 
while their possessor speaks denotes a deceit- 
fal, designing mind. Eyes in which the white 
has a yellowish tinge, and is streaked with 
reddish veins, denote strong — Very 
_ eyes —— - mind fallige to coquetry. 

rey eyes ‘signi intelligence; greenish, 
falsehood and a liking for scandal ; black eyes, 
a gosnee, lively temperament ; and brown, 
a kind, happy disposition. 

Of the nose—a Reman nose denotes an 
enterprising, business-like character; a long 
nose is a sign of sense ; 
straight nose indicates a pure and e soul, 

ess the eyes contradict it; a mez retroussé 
signifies a spirit of mischief, wit, and dash; a 
large nose generally indicates a good mind and 
heart ; a very small nose, good nature, but lack 


of energy. 
indicate either great genius or 
gout stupidity ; very thin lips, cruelty and 
alsehood, i ly if they are habitually 
com Dimples in the cheek signif 
roguery ; in the chin, love and coquetry. i 
lean face is an indication of intelligence ; a fat 
face shows a person inclined to falsehood. 
: Irascibility is ago te be Mo erect pos- 
ure, open ‘nostrils, m im: i 
superficial veins, which per pw cod abeot 
under the least excitement; large, unequal, 
ill-ranged eyes, and —e use of both heels 
A good genius may be expected from middle 
statare, blae or grey eyes, large prominent 
forehead, with temples a little hollow, a fixed, 
or mag look and habitual inclination of the 
ead, 


Waatsorves that be within us that feels, 
thinks, desires and animates, is something 
— divine, and consequently imperish- 
able. 

Every man ought to aim at eminence, no, 
by P sacar others down, bat by raising himself, 
and enjoy the pleasure of his superiority 
whether imaginary or real, without interrupt- 
ing others in the same felicity. 


HOUSES OF CALL. 


Who has not read with delight descriptions 
of the old London taverns, where authors, 
orators and actors of bygone days gained fresh 
inspiration nightly 2 

So closely, indeed, have the old coffee- 
houses, inns and taverns in London become 
associated with the names of men of letters, so 
endless are the anecdotes told of these eccentric 
people, of their saying and doings, their witti- 
cisms and their epigrams, which have reached 
us from these snug retreats, that no biographer 
or a literary man of any note who has fived 
any time during the last three hundred years 
could be complete without some reference to 
more than one tavern. They were the haunts 
of those who had a fund of learning, and were 
eager to exchange ideas. 

@ surroundi were eminently churac- 
teristic of men who placed eradition befcre 
every other ‘circumstance’? by which our 
lives are governed, Here they could feast over 
each other’s words, and serve them up réchaufé 
with a bowl of punch. 

The floors were sanded, the pipes were of 
clay, and the seats were wooden, high-backed 
benches. This may not be the modern notion 
of comfort; but to men so conservative by 
nature, 8 warm room and a curtained com- 
—- where Shakspeare and Ben Jonson 

ad sat in seats of honour, was an ample com- 
pensation for the absence of all showiness and 
ease; and the gloom and mystery of the courts 
and alleys in which these old taverns were 
invariably found, was perhaps the secret of 
their attraction to men of a retiring and 
thoughtful disposition. 

New faces were seldom seen; it was a sort 
of clab-life, in which the choice of companion-s 
ship was made in the manner natu ally xadopted 
by “ birds of a feather” flocking in tavernsa 
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PACETLA. 

4sWaaas. isthe gizh of long: ago 2” sings, 
Joaquin Miller. Weo-saw hee the other day, 
Joeq... Bat she isn’t ® girl, aay more. 
had-gney hair aad & wash 02 har nose, bad na 
teath, and Werpepeos 
* Aan was one: atamived by his 4 
teacher tae e-waste’ asked; “ Bup- 4 


pose hed cundn bape easehnaies) ‘and gave 
pga aie pee ae a — 
how mavh! you wad ~ Hoe replied 


drawiinglyy * Well pair, pe th coun’ ie” 
Linz ‘to Sadbucr.— raat Mp, wil cht me a 
fe of this T oat from my 
maker Bow many yards I neo, aud oan 
be ‘or the goodr'By me @ mind.” Enfant Ter- 
rible :—‘' W that's jnst what you 
sald in all otter & 


schoo), .came,(ho shis pasaage;)‘ And as 

oy down. tha, niver-+—"” “ Why; ave the 

higs called,‘ she?*” inserrupted , the teacher. 
“ py ne thay: need. men to manage them,” 
was she Zeplg, ». 

A Fupstneab ff it @ sie?!” asks a 
fashiowable: ladg of-lser spiritual director, “for 
ms.to-feel plensmré.when a geutleman says I: 
am handsomed "0% \4s,, ney daughter,” she. 

replies, gravdliy; “weskould never delight in 
falsehood bY! 

Aw Dro’ Sire Powe, —“ Va,” said a Boy; 
“ @i@ -yow fétP this afternoon'?”*'* No. Why do 
you ask such anabsurd question?” ‘‘ Why; ft 
saw pa sgue and while 
you was gone, and heard him say he wasa‘raid 
you'dstamble to it.” 

Hew father stood ‘at ths gate talking with a 
gentleman, and the seven-year-old miss threw 
ont several hints about supp2r being reaty 
without. saccess. - At length, anxious and im- 
patient, she, exiled ont, ‘Rapa, if you don’é 
coo in ta, aapper ab once theice cream, will 
all.geb,cold,”’ 

Last winter a baarding ‘housekeeper rejected 
a steak which seemed too old for even a board- 
ing-hoasa. It-was’them used“for # doormat 
for awhile, and was finally bariedin the beck 
yerd. Lwo montis later: a-beautifal rubber 
treespravg from. the. ground, and: is: now in 
full blossom.—Puck. 

Hin’d been waltzing with’ bis ‘host's ellerly 
ugly datghter, and ‘was in & corner Tepairing 
damages. Here he was espie? by bis woutd- 
be paps-intaw. “‘She isthe flower of my 
family, sir,” said the latter. “So it seems,” 
answered the young man. ‘Pity she comes 
off s9, ain’t it?” he continued, as he essayed 
another vigorous rab at the white spots on his 





ooat-eleeve. 

Ir Wootbd Sort.—A pretentious person. said 
to the leading man ofa country village: “How 
would a leettire by me on Mouxt Vesuvius | 
snit the inhabitants of your village?” “Very | 
wéll, sir; very well, indeed,” he answered. | 
“ & leottire by you on Mount "Vesuvius would | 
enit them agreat deal better than a lecture by 
yoa in this Village.” 

A rorniots enemy of the magistrates. was 
locking for someone at the Palase of Justice. 
He lost his way in the labyriath of staircases 
and corridors, and finding himself before. a 
door ke tried to open.it, “ You cannot go 
that way,” said.a guard ;.“ that door is coa- 
demned.” ‘‘ The scoundrels!” cried the ner- 
vous man, ‘ they have even condemned. the 
doors!}”’ 

Ore Sanday at. church the churchwarden 
was absent, and .# well/ksown tinancier took 
one of the contfibution plates and passed it 
around. When the services were over a friend 
said: ‘ Well, I envy you'the confidence these 
people reposs in you. Now, long as I have 


owned » pew here, I don’t believe they would 
trust me to také up a collection.’”’ “Qh, yes, | 
they would, Mark; I atm sare they wou Mit | 
you hada tell -panch, ” 





Turrz,!” said Misa Dashie, as-she ‘poaled &, 
letter addressed to her fover ; “ that isn't very 
bright, but it. will) dd. for him.» Dovers are 
alike, If you,only 7 mite, to them, they don't | 


iin fred 

ip sees are described. x aeeoee: inn 
one Small room. at a feshionabdle, resort, and 
witheut complaint of ' overcrowding; but they 

have te go outside’ to simmltanenualy put on 
their hats. as. the area af wide-brimmed 

millinery exceeds that of sheinpartanant. 
“No,” saidithe sadeyed man) “E never 
ress @ young woman te play a e piano, 

tried it once to my*sorzow.”" “Why, what 
followed?" asked ee eager voices. 


“[Bhe; played,” | replied ‘the sadeyed ‘maw. | 
ahe- Pe aaerenes tage Gets Renee eee ethers da the Ronigeatd,, 


day.” } “ 
‘Erwas' bis ‘first ney ~ ‘whol he toon 
a ‘programme ‘printed’ fii’ French, ’ “after 
exam ming the i ‘ 
ot tare:tatetly ‘A 


to the word “ Memt” ‘tb the top, ssid; # ch 
nea dish of that fora starter.” — 


A Gasat Rocrz.—A jadge, pointing his cane, 
te @ man. who was about, to be ating bis cone 

There is a great rogue at. se wnd af ong onne 
“At wbich end?” coolly, 

whom he was, pointing. fades coved 
his, decision, 

Gusrax wadonce asked: ‘how: a member of 
Parliament ‘had: spolen.-:The answer was; | 
“His spebch was a llong “parenthesis/’ “4 
was! asked! to: explaim - “ Why,” saidche, | 
“ don’t you know thats parenthesis is:'apara- 

which» may~ bs» omitted.” from: begin- 
ning te end -without any loss of meanirg?”’ 


Ose pleasant day ‘Tast summer’ cle 
man repaired to a fact ‘tered nook’ to en ive 
quief smhke by him A’ member of ‘his 
congregation, discovering: himin the act, sarcas- 
tically asked if he was offering up ficense to 
Satan, to which the D.D,'made answer;’ “Yes, 
but I didn't know he was so near.”” 


“Do ou fear lightning, Miss Fitzjoy?” 
inquired De Manrice, tenderly, as he saw 
the gathering storm in the 
Iam somewhat frightened. But the lightnia 
never seems to strike me,,altho most 0 
the girlsof my, very set are engaged.” With 
a hint like that, what could be Maurice. do 
but turn on the eleetric current of a proposal? 
The wedding thunder is being rehearsed by 
the Bavarian band. 


Sau Livev Stow.—A bachelor and. spinster 
who had:been schoolmates in youth, arid:were 
about the sams age, met tinafter years, and 
the lady chancing to remark that “ men live’a 
| great deal faster than women,’’ the bachelor 
| replied, “Yes, Maris, the last time we met) 
we were each twenty-four years-old ; now IL. 
am over forty, and I hear you haven’t reached: 
thitty yet.” Tliey nevermet again. 


SHE SHOOK. 


Lap Bioomrrzrp tells an incident of Eng-’ 
lish Oourt life which shows that royalty oan 
enjoy a joke, as well as its subjects. Shesays: 
"My sister, Lady Normanby, was then one 
of the ladie?-in-watting, whieh no doubt was 
the reason of my being admitted so young to 
Court: One day tlie Qaeen sed a desire 
to heat me sing, so in fearand trembling I 
sang one of Grisi’s famous airs, but omitted-a 
shake at the end. Ths Queen's’ quick ear 
immediately detected the omi¢sion, and’ 
smiling, Her Majesty safd,— 

«** Doss not your sister ‘shake, Lady Nor- 
menby?’ 

“My sister - immediately answered, ‘Ob, 


ye, nva‘am, she is shaking all over.’ 


“The Queen was mutch amuted, and 


| laughed heartily. ” 


Swonp te Ac with is: 
ct gn sent = than dee réally ttf oo, ya 


was - 


| the of@ man; as he 


west... * Y-é-e-s, » 


‘A wax -wantedes horse torideat-the annual 


* Do' you wantia; spirited animal? ’’ 
TE tal man, .“'* Nometivery.”* m‘Do 
want: ai! tone?’ # No,mot 7? 


2 vhat do you want; «then:?,”’ "+ Dvant-a 
horse Gb tcibeve De separ sam 


Tang, Cavtiox.—'' 





H| mo. Hava ‘the J ee 
is Heb ond ve Mie Pe 
eal; have ae aie 
excitedly ; 4 io awe oe m, 
tor T Sot as hago t 
oa eae Hae V0 chal tn adeotieg= 
with the heir’ ‘ofthe title aia! baron and.a.fine 
fortune; :: a 
felathnaretdislocanrdilens ibvsedkptorn pesved 
by. One day some said to the» business 
man, How’s your: friend the ;-bazotm? ‘ Ig he 
ruined??? “I 80;for passed 
he saluted 


u 


igi0" T 


# oneot aioe ed. 
OP | sophidally; {Sa e icenete 
ints | view these a Kis ially: aw Ido, 


‘bellowing © i 
That isn’t-my lige!” ““E°know itisn't;” re- 
sponds er guest ; | o you ’re a doctor?” 
Fepast, ta host : 
. «Sur cabana Soni | cellar. 
jhaye pat to Tove, a, mated, 
end athe ity eames a “will pay, the 
the s to 
poe ‘aa teaming et olage eounts .ohe, 
| two, three, the round the 
corner, and are seen no mohe,, ey all won. 
“Look here ie? said. an irriteble. old 
man to his:son, ‘(I’m=told;that’ your teacher 
bsays you're. the’ warst boy in the. sekoel. 
' What have-you to say to! that, sir?” “ I*ve 
only to'say, sir, that she has often told — 
en aud always ‘winds: up by sayin 
. thas. I exactly. like my farher.” ab ‘ 
hana Date mast As: losket into," gram bled 
away. 

Tae Fmst Quarwer:—Philip Fogy, Ir, 
(who has refused, after prolonged disctssion, 
to get gaitdy raiment and take his wife to the 
Deabruno’s* has ball), morosely;—“ I wish 
I. had married sensible woman.” His 
recently-aequired peor (to whom the said 
ball is forth ‘the moment mach more attractive 
than ag ta vinglotivelyss” She ‘wouldn't 
haveyou !” 

Axout Innirisie Better Hatves.—A critic 
declares that there is one thing to be said in 
favour of & hot-te woman. She always 
makes the spiciest dishes. You neyer ‘knew 
9 it temsieres woman ‘to make, #rich and 

spicy pie. -Her tes is always mild; her 
onfoken 7 as tame on the table as it was in 
the coop. But a sharp-witted woman, with 
a tonguelike a saw, will Fdavila crab, prepare & 
curry, or serve & rum omelette to a turn. 

Taz Cuzan Turns.—<A little. boy visited his 
uncle on his birthday, and eon atalated him. 
He then asked his uncle if he had washed 
himself, ”Why,so?” asked the uncle, patting 
the innocent prattler on the head. “Because 
papa said if you did the clean thing you would 
give me at least-a 

Dancrrovusny Weru.—A gentleman ha3 the 
misfortune of being oo secre e toa! who is 
credited with physicall r liege 
lord ‘upon certain Roeaiouie Giait He cee in 
the street by an acquaintance, “ How ig your 
wife?” inquired the friend: “She is now 
dangerously’ ‘ill,’ was the mournfal reply. 
A month later the friends met again. ‘‘ How is 
your wife?” bale? asked once more. vane ert 
dangerouély well,” significantly replied 
nearndet usband, and as i walked off it 
was noticed that he appeared to be — 
‘from an injured spine er a bruised lim 
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SOCIETY. 


Sip Trois Acker, the well-known picture 
dealer, who died. Jest April, has left personal 
estate in the United: Kingdom: amounting to 
upwards of, £530, 000.. 

Tar: Hereditary Grand, Duke nd Duchess 
of Medklet bar; taj . with) their, family, 
have left’ St, James’s Palace, on their ‘return to 

ermang.. 


G 

Ar te: gare of th — open 
new 
the sie Sans 
other will 
the picture gallery, 


ed shortly two 
will ‘contain 


ia? athed by . ‘Thiers: the 
Sem the sggrandisement ct 


betweimn the 


aéen of 
cenghtee of es ‘Napeteon ‘and™ Prinpess 


Clotilde,’ 

Tor eM: sent: ® ts macpitom, Oe of 
white hey and Iilfés’ to Prohsdorf, which 
was pleeéd, with hutidreds of ‘others, on the 
cofin of the: Gomte de: Chambord, 


Tur Parxcess Miry, who has ged for her” * 


self the solriquet of" arniable, te ate sii 


vuperintending the packing up-ot 
goods, préparatory to: her: 

Her stay; and that of’ the Dake; is minthy $0 be to be 
a lengthy one.. 

A tipper in honon? of Nell °@ is, bY 
permissien of, oe Bishop of Hereford, about to 
bg eracted on theouter ctor Shee Of Fi 
which will mark what is silewed 
the site of the! house in which the Royal 
favourite’ wes born. 


Taw three days’ old Archduchess of Austri® 
was conveyed to the chapel on the occasion of 
her christening in a sedan chair by the mis- 
tress.of the wardrobe, and was laid undressed 
on @ crim@on satin cushion. . The Empress. cf. 
Austria, who-was the principal. godmother, 
looked “magnificent in g.créam® colour satin 
dress, with train of the same colour, on which’ 
were raised velvet flowers of groseiile colour. 


A very stylish. wedding: was. that of Mr. 
Lionel Richard Cavendish Boyle and Miss 
Alics: Pulteney, sclemnited: at. St: Peter’s, 
Haton-square, on September 4. The bride was 
att'red in a rich white ottoman. silk, trimmed 
with caseades of and: wore @ tulle veil, 
fastened ae a wey star, the gift of her 
sisters, an nen, 0 eee Se er other 
ornaments Were & iamond and.emerald pen- 
Cant, the gift of her mother, - anda bracelet, 
the gitt of the bridegroom. The. bridesmaids 
were dtessed in white Indian muslin spotted 
with gold, the skirts. being of. white Surah, 
trimmed -with Jace and narrow gold braid. 
They wore gold braided bonnets, trimmed with 
lace and aigrettes, and lined: with dark red 
velvet. ‘They each ‘wore a géld’ bangle, and 
carried benquets of dark red and pale pink 
carnations, ‘the gifts of the bridegroom. 


Tue. Blair Athole gathering took place 
recently inthe policies in front of the castie, 
and was unusually well attended, the fine 
weather bringing the spectators from long dis- 
tances around. At an early hour picturesque 
groups were scattered: over the. hiil-side, aud 
crowds had assembled in the field; and at 
noou a salute of twenty-one guns from the bat- 
tery at the castle announced the departure of 
the Duke of Athole and his Highlanders, and 
of the Dachess and her children and guests, 
for the ground. The Highlanders formed a 
cordon round the inclosare where the games 
and sports were he'd. The reel and sword 
dancing to the strains of the Duke’s pipers 
was very good by children and men, and took 
place on a raised platform in front of the 
marquee, where the Duchess and the ladies sat 
aa jadges. In addition to the usual games, 
which were a!l well contested, there was & 
thow-of industry contribated by the wives and 


preccar'a tow -—reragatidie the of plain and 
fancy & ‘boce, shan tartan, As. " | 


= some slices. of 





STATISTICS... 


Treneiare-now in England and Wales be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,008 women who possess 
the franchise—that is; one: woman to every 
geveh men, * More‘than 108;000 women” rumen pentet 
as householders, the municipal 

a ocean and 


ales is 37,806. 
Tis Salvation: Army will ‘shortly celebrate 
its eighteenth , As compared with 


439° corps and 711 officers 


J eorurge most of: all in ae, apnea 


corp 
" pamonsn th ” has been created for “ outpost: 
Guty,” ie, fos ales tase smell ‘detachments 
from five to ten 
eye and  occn 
almost ease 5000 iin 

supporting corps. Their bands,” it ia’ added, 
“are listened to, by the common people at 
east, with attention and, pleasure.” Miss 

ooth has issued a number of circular invita- 
tions to a great Balvationist pains. on the 
Swiss frontier, 





GEMS. 


Ir is the lot of genius to be opposed, and 
to be invigorated by opposition. 
| Ir is human natare to love to make ex- 
periments at the expense.of others. 
| Mean souls, poor agg are often 
found in ou igekine trioes 
_ Jos was as miserable in win his euffexings ag 
happy in his patience. 

Ir is a crime to consider any wickedness 
‘a sign of ability.. 

He who often swears distrusts his own 
words. 

Ler us not be ever driving on. The 
machinery, physical and mental, will not 
stand it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Grnorsz Pastny,—Take® quarter of a pound 
‘of fresh butter; put it into a bowl, and warm 
it until it can be beaten with a spoon; add 


four ounces of powderéd loaf sugar, and beat 
‘the two together until a smooth white cream 


is obtained ; then add one egg, and keep on 
beating the "mixture till it is smooth again, 
then add three more eggs:in the same manner. 
Lastly, incorporate qaickly~with the mixture 
a quarter of a pound of the finest flour, and 
as soon as it’ is smooth pour it out to the 
thickness of half an intron a a battered tin, and 
put this into.the oven at once, When done 
(in about ten or fifteen minutes) turn out the 
slab of Genoese and put it to cool, under side 
uppermost, on a sieve. When ‘cold, Spread 
a very thiu layer of apricot jam over the top 
of the slab, 

Oxster Kromesxys.—Parboil adozen oystera 
in their own liquor, remove their boards, 
strain the liquor, per) cut up the oysters into 
smali dies; melta venty’ butter in a saucepan, 
stir in a piach of flour, add the eyster liquor 
and the minced oysters, salt. and pepper to 
tasts, a little grated nutmeg, and « ‘pinch or 
two-of ch d parsley; take the saucepan off 
the fire, and stir in the yolk of one egg with 
the juice of half a lemon. When the mixture 
is quite cold, divide it into twelve portions, 

pacboiled fat bacon as thin 

possible to the size of liin. by 2hin., wrap 

each geatiee tightly ie ates te hapnen When 

they are all done, dip in batter, and fry 

them.in oe heme ge ra to a light brown 

colour. Drain well from fat im front of the 
fire, and serve with fried parsley. 


anniversary,, 
last year, its strengthat home.is 591 corps and. 
officers, againet820 
1882, Abroad the progress has been equally’) 


“up to be put down in another place, 


, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae warm days in “spring bring forth 
passion-flowers and me-nots. It isanly 
after midsummer, when the daya grow shonter 
and hotter, that fruit eS to appear. 


Tie Torin axp tite’ Rwit.— What a great 
thing it would be for the man with the small 
appetite ifthe could only taste the of 
the cooking, Walking in the neighbourhood 
of an oyster shdp, for instance, he scents 
afar the odour of the frying oyster. It 
is (dainty, piquant, aromatic. He enters, 
and when he commences: to eat his or- 
dered “fry” he finds it is in tangibility a 


4 much different thing than it was when its 
, ep emee fant. Again, the man 


with:the small appetite may be strolling past 
a German restaurant. He "sniffs the odour 6f 
fried-‘onions, ‘and has~.an appetite at onoe. 
Then ‘he orders beefsteak and onions, but he 
eannot eat them. The Papi is go different, 
from the ideal, Sdyer, the great'French cook, . 
used to make eatable things,for the soldiers of 
the French army and amassed.a fortune. The 
cook. who, will make edibles taste as they 
_— in cooking es unlimited _— before 
im, 


Uncuntivatep. — Uncultivated.. people are 
pretty apt to generate family feuds, and keep 
them up,for their neighbours to gossip about ; 
but it is Smnoeittvesed parentage that: produces 
such. asad resulf. Ifthe moshér aad father 
are cultivated and refined, the child will grow 
up 80 foo, becatise he patterns after them. I 
am aware that this is.a very unwelcome 
doctrine to yery many,.especially se to those 
whose children have not developed as they 
should.,, Batit.iss.trath which, acknowledged, 
will enable such parents to have more kindly’ 
feelings and more forgiving hearts towards the 
erring ones. It is # trath which all young 
parents should thoughtfully and prayerfully 
digest. The'little child will be your imitstor. 
Do you speak the Anglo-Saxon? He will soon 
learn to lisp mamma... Do yousmile, and have 
a pleasant, cheerful countenanee? He will 
too, {and vice versd. Do,you scold him: and 
the other children on every trifling occasion ” 
He will think it mauly to frown and scold and 
storm when little things troublehim. Are you 
calm in judgment, composed in manner, gentle 
of touch, sweet in tones cf voice? Tassure you 
he-will be»so: too. Do you love the children 
and manifest great interest in their welfare ? 
They will love and take an interest in one 
another now, while I am sure they will do so 
in after years, when they have tasted some of 
the sorrows of life, 


How Furs Curin,—Some very interesting. 
facts were recently contributed to the Berlin 
Society of Natural History by Herr H. 
Dewitz, which go far to prove that the feet of 
flies cannot possess the sucking properties 
ascribed to them, for they are hard and desti- 
tute of muscles. A Jong time ago Blackwell 
contradicted this theory, and maintained that 
the power of adherence was ata to a sticky 
matter secreted from the fovt-hairs of the 
fly. This theory. was pronounced not proven. 
Dewitz after careful experiments, shows that. 
Blackwell was right. watched the exuda- 
tion. of the sticky matter from the feet of the 
fiy, by fastening‘one to the under side of a piece 
of glass, and examining it through a micros- 
cope. A perfectly clear liquid was ‘seen to flow 
from the ends of the foot-hairs, and to attach 
the foot totheglass, When the foot waslitted 
the drops of 
sticky matter were left.on the glass exactly on 
the spot where the foothairs rested. Leydig 

discovered certain glands ia the folde«f the 
foot in 1950; and from them the adhesive flaid 
appears to flow dowa through the hollow of 
9 hair. A similar adhesive flaid appears to 

peesessed by many lave, and pro- 
batt 'y by all insects which climb the under sides 
of lexi of trees and plants. 
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NOTICES TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. Wir11ams.—Regretfully declined. 

G. V. P.—The 2ist of December, 1943, came on Thurs- 
day. 

Bewre and Litta—We-~ never insert matrimonial 
advertisements. 

Lavra —The third finger of the right hand is the 
engagement ring finger. 

Z. Y. X.—Yellow soap is preferable, but the other 
would not do any harm. ? 

R. R. R.—A pawnbroker may make a contract 
for any pledge above the value of forty 


A. L. T.—The bridemaid’s duty is to wait on the bride, 
to hold her glove and bouquet during the marriage 
ceremony. 

Constast Reaper.—The tenant ts Hable to double 
rent. The landlord should issue a writ of ejectment at 
ones. Consult a solicitor. 


B. M. D.—1. Wait till you ares little older. 2% Gladys 
is the Welsh form of Claudia, the feminine of Claudius, 
a Roman name, 

Cosina.—Eating slate pencils is very injurious, and, 
if long continued Mable to ruin your eadth and appear- 
ance, Stop the practice at onc . 


Ivy.—We know of no meaning attached to a parcel of 
pounded wild birds’ egg shells being sent to a lady. 
Perhaps some of our readers ¢an oblige you. 


J. R. D.—You had better consult a respectable 
solicitor We do not like to give an opinion on questions 
of law or fact which may not be absolutely 

R. ad a ee lady oj aya up her revengeful 
pro will render her no happier, and probabil 
still further injure her good name. A F 


B. J. M.—Standard gold consists of 22 parts fine gold 
to 2 of alloy, but there are four other or 
jena? having 18, 15, 12, and 9 parte of pure gold 

C. M. F.—A lady should never allow a gentleman to 
keep her in the attitude of bear there seems to be 
no reason why the marriage be postponed. 

F. R. G.—1. Ifthe introduction is quite a ceremonious 
one, to bow is sufficient, but if it is one where you are 
destrous of knowing and becoming intimate, shake 
hands at once. 2, Handwriting excellent. 

Bessiz 8,—If you are patient, and at the same time 
saving and industrious, you will finally gain the consent 
of the young lady’s parents. Do not be in haste to 
marry without their consent. 


Jessiz.—The battle of Trafalgar took place on the 
2lst of October, 1805, when Lord Nelson was killed on 
the Victory. The famous battle of Agincourt was 
fought on the 25th of the same month in 1415. 


Basy B.—Why not ask the young lady herself? That 
is the best way to find out. Probably she intended that 
you should call her by her Christian name when you 
were associating in your homes, 


Evina.—-It would not be improper at a social gather- 
ing for the gentleman to +>" the pleasure of a dance ; 
but it is always wise to reserved with a lady who 
mavifests no desire for your acquaintance, 


Morris.—The young man ig a trifler, and cires very 
little for either of you. It would be a plan for you 
to confront him with evidences of deceit and per- 
fidious behaviour. 


C. R. F.—You had better make up your mind at once, 
and accept one of these admirers. We cannot decide 
for you. Probably the farmer will prove as devoted a 
husband as the other. He is a loyal lover. 


W. 8. D.—There would be nothing improper or un- 
usual in presenting the young lady with a second ring. 
We presume that you are engaged to be married to her. 
If not, you had better propose at once. 


R. 8. B.—The word Yankee is believed to have been 
derived from the manner in which the Indians en- 
deavoured to pronounce the word English, which they 
rendered Yenghees or Younghees—hence the word Yankee. 


CarotaA D.—To stain cherry in imitation of old 
mahogany, digest logwood chips in vinegar or acetic 
acid for twenty-four hours or more. When ready to use, 
heat the solution, then dip the wood until the suitable 
colour is obtained. 


L. V. D.—The boy or man is e to open the 
conversation. serge are privileged to bow first 
when in the street. To boys and girls no very stringent 
rules of etiquette apply. They are expected to be civil 
and modest in their manners. 


W. R. F.—The inventor of gas illumiztating purposes 
was William Murdock, and it was while employed at 
Watts’s Soho Works, Birmingham, that he brought it into 
nen use. This was in 1802 at the illuminations in 

onour of the peace of Amiens, 


W. G. T.—It would be quite correct to give a present 
after having received several. A cigar-case, a worked 
tobaeco-pouch, a nice purse with the gentleman’s initials 
stamped in gold on it, a pair of weebed slippers, would 
all or any of them be suitable and useful presents. 





8. T. P.—The members of a metropolitan vestry are 
elected by the ratepayers, and of a district board by the 
members of each vestry comprised within that district. 
The size of a vestry is in n to the population, 
and its members retire every years. 


May S.—If the two understand each other, and 


the one, but if there 
is no such reason, and the gentleman does not press 
for the , the lady owes it to herself not to be 
too patient, 


* Canriz.—Our advice to you is to break off this flirta- 
tion at once. You are 


imprudently. The 

manu thats jour with ecline “s shows 

¢ is not a suitor. No ing young lady 
should herself te be treated in this manner for a 


Barbara.—Break off the clandestine co ence 
at orce and act in an open and manly way, not like 
rs you will 


asneak. When you are a couple of 


right 
hand, bridegroom, also removes the glove from 
his right hand, The bride gives h ve : first 
bridemaid to hold, and sometimes to keep as a good 
omen. The ceremony then begins. 


BLACKBIRDS, 


Oh, blackbirds, pray twitter your deep delight, 
As you through the tender gramia, 

To bask in rays of the sun’s soft light, 
And sing to my love as she passes. 


She told me your py chatter was sweet 
One day, in the it meadow, - ‘ ‘ 
When low on the mosses I sat at her feet, 
In the birch-tree’s swaying shadow. 


“‘ The song of the robin ‘is welcome as May, 


And the linnet’s note is s 
But the blackbird's chatter and t gay, 


The meadow and-woodland filling. 


** Is dearer to me than the rapturous 
Of -linnet or thrush,” and her 
Was tender and soft ; and my love, that day, 
Like wine through my veins was dancing. 


I wh'spered my Jove, and she arswered “ yes,” 
en—straight as a sound could follow— ~~ 
The musical twitters, riow more, now less, ° 
Of biackbirds came up from the hollow, 


She smiled, and I murmured: ‘The winds shall bring 
The sound of the blackbird’s singing, 

The day you are mine!” Gay, birds, oh! sing, 
For our wedding-bells are ringing ! 


And soon through the lane she will come, my own! 
As she steps h the nodding grasses, 
Oh, sing her a song! She will hear your tune 
And smile, as she coyly passes ! 
M. 


M. D.—Foreign languages can be acquired without a 
teacher, but if you have the means to employ one do 
so. A knowledge of Latin is toa 
lawyer. Proficiency in the French and German languages 
would be of service to you in any calling. 


Amuva.—We advise you not to count upon your old 
beau. If he had any idea of marrying you he would 
have written “arly to you, and would now be 
in no doubt of his intentions, About the second ogee 
man we scarcely know what to say. Wait till he has 
proposed, then hurry on the wedding. 


Dora F. ©. C.—l. Charlotte is the feminine of 
Charles, meaning strong; Loulsa, the feminine of 
Louis, the defender of the people. 5, If it arises from 
the stomach being slightly out of order a little carbonate 
of soda is a sure cure. 8. January 7th, 1870, fell on 
Friday, and April 23rd, 1868, on Thursday. 4, Fair 
writing, but not very neat. 

C. R. 8 —Do not be too much discouraged, but go 
right ahead in your business and put by money. If you 
are successful, you may find your suit more acceptable, 
Probably your circumstances are not sufficiently pro- 
mising to satisfy the yourg lady’s parents that you can 
take good care of their daughter. At any rate, you must 
look at things from the point of view of good sense and 
prudence. 

Bessie F.—The custom of a bridegroom being 
attended on his marriage by a friend or relative who is 
styled the “‘ best man,” so at wedd in the 
present day, is of great antiquity, our 
Saxon ancestors. In their time marriages were always 
celebrated in the house of a bride On the day 


groom. 
before the weddiog all his friends and relations having 
been invited, arrived at his house and speu:t the time in 
feasting and in preparing for the a) 
Next came the bridegroom’s company mounted on 
horseback, completely armed, who proceeded in great 


not wood and 





state and order, under the command of one who wa 
called the forewistaman or foremost man, pay | and 


advantage in the contest because it would not lead to 
inebriety. N coffee in solution nor whisky con- 
tains any appreciable nutritive quali ities. ‘ 


the requisite mental and other qualifications. 
One mah may have a 
brain; another man may ha 


5 
E 
a3 


active brain, and the 
every pursuit, i 


Eres 
i 
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aH 
at 
ri 
un 


forgotten. 
indulgence will have no fear of the real 
comes to them as a duty. 


Ay Ovp Svup.—l. Boil a handful of figlea be 
obtained from any herbalist, in two idhets of water 
till it is reduced to one - squeeze the leaves and 
bottle the liquor for use. required sponge the 
silk with the preparation. Probably it arises from 
p alterative sdictine aed ie ties the 
some altera' m every m 
mouth with a of the concentrated solution 


of chloride of soda in a tumbler of water, and drink a 
inet ee eee ee 
been put. =< Fi bss 


who beads to the storm ? He will do little. Is there 
uer? That kind of man never fails. 


straw—that you have some iron in you. 
Let men know that what men say you will do, that your 
decision made is final—no wavering; that, once re- 
solved, you are not to be allured or intimidated.” 


M. D. J.—Yes; flowers can be coloured by absorp- 
tion. Ata late social entertainment the Princess of Wales 
is a of large lilies tinted 
with delicate pink and blue, by the absorption of d 
through the stems. The dyes do not in the least affect 
the perfume or freshness of the flowers, The process 
is the discovery of Mr. Nesbit. It is said flowers refuse 
to absorb certain colours. Some of the lilies which had 
been treated with a purp'e dye separated the red and 
the blue, the colours being divided in the process of 











absorption. 
Tae Lowpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-half-pence 
Weekly $ or Quarterly One Shilling and Kightpence. 
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Aut Back Numsers, Parts and Vouvmss are in print, 
aud may be had of all booksellers. 


‘CE.— Part 253, Now Realy ce Sixpence ; 
Pm yom Hightpence. Also Vol. XL., Bound in cloth, 
4s. 62. 
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